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INTRODUCTION 
EQUENTIAL ANALYSIS of the successive religious movements which mem- 
bers of one society may support during an extended period of time can, even 
in fragmentary data, reveal some regular associations between type of belief and 
social circumstance. Such intra-societal associations may be useful in the search 
for the “origin” of religious movements, which is normally made difficult by the 
uncertainty of the identification of comparable variables in cross-cultural research.” 


Although the search for “origins” is sometimes deplored as an antiquarian avoca- 
tion, when the phenomenon is not conceived to have originated once but many 
times, the search for origins is equivalent to the search for “laws” describing the 
conditions under which the phenomenon occurs. “New religions” are a type of 
which is recurrent, and about which many hypotheses have been 
spawned. In this study we shall be particularly concerned with three aspects of the 
problem: the frequency, on an order-of-magnitude basis, with which new religions 
are accepted by some members of a given society; the association, if any, between 
social acceptance of a new religion and what has been termed, rather vaguely, 
“social deprivation” of the acceptors; and the logical fitness of the new belief to 
1 This paper is based on research performed under Research Grants M-883 and M-1106 of 
the National Institute of Mental Health, United States Public Health Service. An abbreviated 

version was read at a meeting of the Archaeological Society of Delaware, 22 June 1955. 
2 Cf. the discussion of the difficulty of identifying cross-culturally reliable variables in the 
report of the Social Science Research Council’s Conference on Cross-Cultural Studies of Person- 
ity Development, by M. Brewster Smith (Items, vol. 9, pp. 27-31, 1955}. It might also be asked 
, in effect, the “same” society at two different times is really the “same” society at all; 
if it is not (and often it is demonstrably different in almost every respect save mame), then the 

problem applies not only to spatial but also to temporal comparisons. 
1 
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the circumstances of the acceptors, as they are seen by an historically-informed 
anthropologist. 

The Delaware religious history illustrates also the importance of what may be 
called “non-acculturative adaptive change”: the development of new cultural 
forms, in response to situational demands, which are neither acculturative nor 
contra-acculturative, but simply adaptive innovations which do not result in any 
approximation of a foreign culture. The Big House ceremony, frequently and incor- 
rectly attributed to the Delaware aboriginal culture, is the best example of this in 
the Delaware religious series. Herein we may see the danger of attributing an 
ethnographically observed “native” or non-acculturative form or pattern to an 

aboriginal past, when it fact it may have been developed only a few years before 
the arrival of the field worker, and centuries after contact. (The reverse danger — 
of assuming that any formal similarity to foreign custom, observed after contact, 
must be the result of acculturation — is less easy to demonstrate, because for most 
sorts of data the his*orical record stops at the contact date.) 

The Algonkian-speaking Delaware, aboriginally of the Middle Atlantic states, 
and currently placed on several reservations in Kansas, Oklahoma, and Ontario, 
offer themselves as a laboratory for a study in what might be called the epidemiol- 
ogy of religious movements. The Delaware have been the subject of periodic 
description by good observers for about three hundred years, and in particular have 
attracted the interest of missionary authors and ethnologists interested in primi=ive 
religion. In the relative completeness and relevance of the materials, therefore, they 
are well suited for the type of sequential analysis which is desired. In this paper 
the Canadian bands (which split off from the group who migrated west across the 
Mississippi, around 1800) will be excluded from analysis so that one continuous 
line of cultural heredity will run back from Oklahoma, to Indiana, to Ohio, to 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. 


THE CHRONICLE OF DELAWARE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 


The Delaware were a people whose culture combined hunting and horticultural 
systems. There were family hunting territories, as in the circumboreal north; and 
the politically autonomous community was small, consisting of the several dozen 
to several hundred people who summered in the same village. Sib and lineage afhii- 
ation were matrilineal, and the women cared for the corn plots. The Delaware 
“tribe,” at contact, was an ethnic group rather than a political unit.* Traditional 
Delaware religion was in part a private matter; favored individuals experienced a 
vision of a guardian spirit (“manito”), sometimes at adolescence, occasionally 

3 See Wallace, 1949. 
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earlier, and sometimes in later life. The Green Corn ceremony, in the early fall, 
was the high point of the annual festival calendar.* The cosmology was elaborate 
and philosophical; but the relationship between the visionary and his guardian spirit 
seems to have been the preéminent theme to laymen and shamans alike.* 

Dutch fur traders established permanent commercial settlements on the Hud- 
son River in 1609 and on the Delaware Bay in 1623, after several years of explora- 
tory (and profitable) trading ventures up the local rivers. Thereafter the 8,000 or 
so Delaware Indians then resident in what are now the states of Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania remained in close and continually intensifying contact 
with Europeans (Dutch, Swedes, and English). These Europeans were, at first, 
chiefly interested in bartering goods for skins and furs; later they also became inter- 
ested in exchanging goods and money for land. 

Before the end of the seventeenth century Europeans (particularly the Swedes) 
had begun more or less active missionary work among the Delaware. Between 1642 
and 1648, the Swedish Lutheran evangelist, John Campanius Holm, learned the 
local native language, preached to the Indians on Delaware Bay, and translated 
the Lutheran catechism into Delaware. He made a few converts among the natives 
settled in the neighborhood of the White settlements, and his later successors (after 
an interval of nearly fifty years) made other Lutheran converts between 1696 and 
1723. The net effect of the Lutheran evangelism was slight, however, and the ven- 
erable John Campanius’ grandson, evaluating the religious status of the Delaware, 
remarked that they were not easy to convert and were generally “unacquainted 
with the true worship of God.”® These early Lutheran converts seem to have been 
few in number, and to have included only those who had already developed a per- 
sonal attachment (for economic or other reasons) to Europeans. It is noteworthy 
also that up to about 1700, the relations between the Delaware and the Europeans 
had by and large been friendly. Land cessions had been relatively orderly and 
limited in area, and trade relations had been mutually profitable. The wholesale 
massacres and territorial dispossessions which were so salient a feature of Puritan 


4 See Witthoft, 1949. Witthoft in his study of Green Corn ceremonialism in the eastern 
woodlands found that the Green Corn dance, rather than the Big House ceremony, was the ritual 
described by observers of the Delaware in early contact times. This view agrees with my own 
opinion, as developed later in this paper, that the Big House was a “new religion” dacing from 
1805. Speck (1941) and Harrington (1921), however, seem to imply that the Big House as it is 
seen on twentieth-century reservations is identical with the earlier reported versions of the Green 
Corn. As a later section of this paper argues, the Big House ceremony probably was a reorganized 
form of the Green Corn, with innovations both in ritual detail and in over-all pattern. 

5 See particularly Lindestrom [1656], 1925. 

6 Holm [1702], 1834, pp. 63-75, 139-141; Fisher, 1935. 
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New England’s Indian history had no counterpart in the bulk of the Delaware 


country. 
Spiritual concern for the Delaware was, in the case of the Quakers, expressed 
less in evangelical preaching than in generally honest and friendly dealings. Al- 
though a few Quakers were moved to carry the word of God to the natives of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the visits of Quaker preachers were sporadic and 
such preaching as there was most frequently was a matter of individual impulse. 
George Fox had preached to a number of Indians, possibly including the Delaware, 
during the seventeenth century; Penn had a brief message interpreted to the Indians 
at the treaty in 1701. It is seported thet an Indian friend of Penn's was once in- 
clined toward Christianity.” John Richardson, possibly addressing Delawares, early 
in the eighteenth century, excoriated a crowd of natives for their propensity to 
drunkenness, adultery, murder, brawling, theft, and divorce; “. . . they wept, and 
Tears ran down their naked Bodies, and they smote their Hands upon their Breast. 
” Quaker philanthropy, later in the century and during the nineteenth, led 
Friends oo perlarm many good offices, end vo euhert the Indians to 0 meso Chale 
tian-like spiritual life. But Quakerism never was offered to the Delaware as an 
organized religion, with a definite ritual and dogma, and with opportunity of or- 
ganizational affiliation for Indians; very few if any Indians ever became Friends in 
the sense of membership in a Meeting. Evangelism was so diffused in practices of 


diplomacy, commerce, and philanthropy that Quakerism never became a “new 
religion” to more than a few individuals, even in later times when the Delaware 


were flocking to new standards.® 


The full impact of the White invasion struck the Delaware Indians in the 
decade 1730-1740. The Delaware of southern New Jersey had by then lost their 
lands and for the most part were refugees west of the river of their name; a few 
hung on in New Jersey as beggars among their White neighbors. In Pennsylvania, 
the 1730’s saw the cession of the Schuylkill lands and the execution of the hotly 
resented Walking Purchase. By 1740, the Delaware had lost most of their own 
territory, and were forced to live on the lands of their haughty uncles, the Six 
Nations, or on the lands of equally haughty Europeans. Their condition was piti- 
ful: drunken, disillusioned, dependent, and hostile, they were a people in limbo. 

ian David Brainerd seems to have been the first missionary to devote 


himself wholly to the spiritual improvement of the demoralized Delaware. He was 
active at Crosswicks and Cranberry, in New Jersey, and in the Forks of Delaware, 





7 Idem, p. 135. 
8 See Kelsey, 1917, for a general account of Friends and Indians. 
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from June 1744 until his death in October 1747. Brainerd, a somber, intensely 
devoted man who suffered under an almost continuous sense of melancholy and 
guilt, preached passionately to the Indians of sin and redemption. He worked re- 
markable conversions. At Crosswicks, in July 1745, after a year in the field, he had 
made only about eleven converts, but, preaching to sixty-five Indians on the after- 
noon of August 8th, on a text (Luke 14:16-23) dealing with those who refuse to 
heed the call, he produced a state of mass hysteria very similar to what Whitefield 
and Wesley were effecting among the White folks. Men, women, and children 
broke down, wept, and prayed for mercy; many could neither walk nor stand. Even 
a few White people, who had come to scoff, were caught up by the “swelling 
deluge,” as Brainerd described the phenomenon of religious passion which seized 
the assembly. And in the same month he made a convert, in the Forks of Delaware, 
of one Moses Tattamy (who was to have a long career as an interpreter to the 
province of Pennsylvania) . Tattamy for a time had suffered under a miserable sense 
of sin, believing that he had “never done one good thing,” and that both he and 
the world around him were in danger of perishing. But at last, and suddenly, the 
word came to him, “There is hope; there is hope.” He was hereafter, according to 
Brainerd, a “new man.” Some of these conversions, apparently, were deep enough 
to maintain an effect on belief and behavior for years, if not for life. 

Not all Indian religious enthusiasts were inspired by Christian sermons, how- 
ever. In May of 1745, Brainerd met an Indian prophet, probably a Delaware (to 
judge from his ritual garb) some distance up the Susquehanna. This man, far 
from attempting to imitate Christianity, sought to revive what he supposed was 
the ancient religion of the Indians. Brainerd was terrified by the appearance of 
this reformer, who appeared in a 
coat of bear skins, dressed with the hair on, and hanging down to his toes; a pair of 
bear skin stockings; and a great wooden face painted, the one half black, the other half 
canmitenn did iaanelitaidsdiaiatbanensenmnenatidens much 
awry; the face fastened to a bear skin which was drawn over his head. He 
towards me with the instrument in his which he used for music in his idolatrous 

3 which was a dry tortoise shell with some corn in it, and the neck of it drawn 
of wood, which made a very convenient handle. As he came forward, he 

i and danced with all his might, but did not suffer any part 

his consecrated 


fingers, to be seen. . . . He had a house 
cut upon the several parts of it. I went in, and 


Fr We dake ovement dndne coun he 
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He told me that God had taught him his religion, and that he never would turn from 
is rp to find —— wee join eartily erp him in si aid of leaving 
e were grown very rate corrupt. He thoughts, ° 
all his friends, and travelling abroad, in orde aie te find some who would join with hime 
for he believed that God had some good le some where, who felt as he did. He 
had not always, he said, felt as he phase gesyber formerly been like the rest of the 
Indians, scllchantiieein am tenstanaiaeta Tin, in oth, Mahan 
i i but got away into 


, ¥ comforted his 
heart, and showed him what he should do; and since 
tried to serve him; and loved all men, be they who they would, so as he never did before. 
Hg treated me with uncommon courtesy, and seemed to in it. I was told by 
the Indians, that he opposed their drinking strong liquor wi 
if at any time he could not dissuade them from it by all 
them, and go crying into the woods. It was manifest that 
notions which he had examined for himself, and not taken for granted, upon bare 
tradition; and he relished or disrelished whatever was spoken of a religious nature, as 
it either agreed or disagreed with his standard. While I was discoursing, he would some- 
times say, “Now that I like; so God has taught me;” etc., and some of his sentiments 
seemed ve ne. © Yet he he utterly denied the existence of a devil, and declared there 
was no pan’ Goa known among the Indians of old times, whose religion he sup- 
posed he was wimatine to revive. He likewise told me, that departed souls all went 
southward, and that the difference between the and the bad, was this: that the 


former were admitted into a beautiful town with spiritual walls; and that the latter 
would forever hover around these walls, in vain attempts to get in. He seemed to be 
sincere, honest, and conscientious in his own religious notions; which was more than I 
ever saw in any other Pagan. I perceived that he was looked upon and derided among 
most of the Indians, as a precise zealot, who made a needless noise about religious 
matters; but I must say that there was something in his a ps and disposition, which 


looked more like true religion, than anything I ever observed amongst other heathens.° 


Brainerd’s missionary activities were ended by his death in 1747; but the 
Moravians took up the mission to the Delaware, and carried it forward vigorously 
for the next three generations, until the bulk of the Delaware had migrated west 
of the Mississippi and north of the Great Lakes. The story of Moravian evangelism 
among the Delaware, so dramatic and so tragic, has been often told and is one of 
the more familiar chapters of American frontier history. I shall only briefly recite 
its outline here. In 1744, the mission of the Brethren among the Mahican at Sheko- 
meko, in New York, was abandoned because of persecution by hostile Whites. In 
1745 the missionaries and many of their Mahican converts came down to found 
Gnadenhuetten, a new mission settlement a few miles north of Bethlehem. A num- 
ber of Delaware converts, including the famous Teedyuscung, joined the Unitas 


9 Brainerd, 1822, pp. 210-215, 218-220, 237-239. 
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Fratrum in the period 1745 to 1755. But the successful little community was burned 
by French Indians in November, 1755, ten of the missionaries killed, and the 
several hundred Indian converts dispersed. 

After the war, in 1765 David Zeisberger reéstablished the mission at Frieden- 
shuetten, far up the Susquehanna, at the mouth of the Wyalusing. Many more 
converts were made at this place, but land disputes among the White people made 
the location untenable. In response to the invitation of the council of the Delaware 
in the Ohio, therefore, in 1772 several hundred Moravian Delaware converts moved 
with their missionaries again, this time to the Tuscarawas branch of the Muskin- 
gun. Their three settlements here were called Schoenbrunn, Gnadenhuetten, and 
Lichtenau. But the Revolutionary War ruined this work too: after some moving 
of towns and the apostasy of many converts, there occurred the notorious massacre 
at Gnadenhuetten of over ninety Christian Indians by White frontiersmen. 

After the war, the Moravians tried again. In 1792 the settlement at Fairfield 
was established in Canada on the Thames River, and in 1798 the town of Goshen 
on the Tuscarawas. But the vigor of the convert faction among the Delaware had 
been weakened; many had left the faith, and others looked askance at the Chris- 
tians, accusing them of trying to “tame” the Indians so as to make them easier to 
kill. Zeisberger planned a mission on the White River in Indiana, where the great 
council was situated; but this mission failed. By this time the Delaware had turned 
to native prophets for guidance. 

The Moravian missions were a successful experiment in cross-cultural educa- 
tion. Although the Brethren sought to make converts, they also sought to teach 
a new way of life. The mission settlements were apparently small communal enter- 
prises, on the utopian plan popular in that day, with the Brethren supplying capital 
goods and teaching the Indians European methods of farming and animal hus- 
bandry, spinning and weaving, carpentry, smithwork, and other necessary technical 
knowledge. Economically valuable ethics — sobriety, punctuality, performance of 
contract — and the provision of European materiel and know-how made these 
Moravian Indian settlements objects of admiration (and of suspicion) among 
frontier Whites and Indians alike. Their ultimate failure was the result of out- 
side hostility rather than of internal deficiency; and even if, in the end, few Dela- 
ware remained Christians, many of the ideas, values, and skills so sedulously taught 
by the Unitas Fratrum came to be shared at the last by pagan Indians who con- 
sciously professed only contempt for Christianity. 


The first successful nativistic revivals of the old time religion, with auxiliary 
promulgations of new doctrine, did not come until fifteen years after the mission- 
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aries had begun to work. (Brainerd’s “reformer” was not a popularly accepted 
leader.) During the decade 1760-1770, no less than four, and perhaps more, new 
prophets arose among the Delaware along the Susquehanna and on the branches 
of the Ohio, and they continued to preach and to make converts (and to subvert 
the efforts of the Unitas Fratrum) until almost the end of the century. 

The prophets, in Delaware custom (and also in conformity with the manner 
of prophets of other times and places), achieved their revelations by means of a 
vision which came to them in a period of hardship. Papoonan, for instance, held 
a long conversation with a Quaker during a trip to Philadelphia. 
He was formerly a Drunken man [recorded the Quaker] but the Death of his Father 
pen feats ce pe BT ee Melancholy State, in which 


Lower world to look i ; 

in his heart for a further Knowledge of his 2 

not pleased to be found of him, but his Desires increasing 

went to the Woods in great Bitterness of Spirit: the i issi 
fearing Evil had befailen him went from the town in Search of him but 


him. But at the end of five days it pleased God to to him to his 
to give him a sight of his own inward State, and 
of Nature — for he i 


any Part of the Creation. It was also at this time he was made Sensible of his Duty 
to God and he came home Rejoicing and Endeavoured to Put in Practice what he 


apprehended was required of him.!° 

Papoonan’s town on the upper Susquehanna, after the prophet began to preach in 
1758, was an orderly place, with well-constructed communal houses, and ample 
supplies of corn. The Indians at this town did not drink, disbelieved in war and 
in quarrelsomeness, and sought earnestly “the way” to the “Place of Happiness.” 
Although they were not Christian and did not wish to be Europeanized, they were 
not hostile to Christianity itself, because they believed that good was found in many 
revelations; and so they listened attentively to Quaker and Moravian teachings. 
Papoonan became a friend of the Quaker evangelist John Woolman and visited 
Friends in Philadelphia. In fact, they listened so attentively that in 1763 the village 
council decided to jettison Papoonan and to accept the first Christian missionary 
who came to the place. David Zeisberger, the Moravian, arrived first and got the 

10 Papoonan’s Revelation in Friends Historical Society collection. 
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job, and established the Friedenshuetten mission, which survived until the emigra- 
tion of 1772. 

Meanwhile at Assinisink another prophet was promoting another, more ecstatic 
religious revival. “The old Preast” who was the author of this new religion “hase 
A Book of Pickters whish he Maid him Self and there is Heaven and Hell and 
Rum and Swan hak [White men] and Indians and Ride Strokes for Rum. . . .” 
The old man read from his book “Like Mad” every morning and would sing to the 
rising sun. He, like Papoonan, preached against liquor. He apparently was making 
elaborate ritual innovations, and the rituals which he promoted included a dream- 
recitation rite at a spring thanksgiving festival by spectacularly painted and flower- 
bedecked men and women, night-long dances (at the conclusion of which many 
Indians wept), prayers to the Sun at dawn, and first-fruits offerings. The fate of 
this revitalization at Assinisink is not known."* 

About the same time on the Cuyahoga River south of Lake Erie, a third Dela- 
ware was preaching the Indians to repentance. This was the celebrated “Delaware 
Prophet,” or Neolin, “The Enlightened.” Like Papoonan and the unnamed “old 
priest” at Assinisink, he was against rum. He was also opposed to European ways, 
and urged the Indians in the Ohio country to return to the simple, pure manners 
of their ancestors. Neolin was taken into the presence of God, the Master of Life, 
and from Him obtained instructions on the proper course of the Indian life, and 
on the mode of worship most acceptable to him. If the Indians would abandon guns, 
powder, and all other White appurtenances, He would send back the vanishing 
game. The Indians were to drive off the Whites who were encroaching on their 
lands; they were to recite, morning and evening, a written prayer, and were to live 
chaste and friendly lives. The Prophet made a chart of the path to heaven, showing 
obstacles placed by White men, by their rum, and by the Indians’ own forsaking of 
primitive virtue, in the way of entry. He made many converts, not only among the 
Delaware, but also among the Shawnee, Ottawa, and other tribal populations in 
the Ohio valley. Among those impressed by his words was Pontiac, who rationalized 
his assault on Detroit by reference to the Prophet’s message."* 

After the collapse of the Indians in the series of wars initiated by Pontiac, still 
another Delaware prophet, Wangomend by name, rose among the Ohio bands. 
This Munsee pagan preacher began his evangelical career in 1766. When a 
Moravian mission town was built in 1768 along the Allegheny River, he sought 
edification from the Brethren; but after a time he broke with them. Wangomend 

11 Post, 1760; Hays, 1760. 


12 Heckewelder, 1876, pp. 291-293; Peckham, 1947, pp. 98-100; Schoolcraft, 1839, pp. 239- 
248. 
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claimed that he had been chosen of God to reveal the true way of salvation to the 
Indians, and he was critical and suspicious of many White customs, condemning for 
instance the enslavement of Negroes, and prohibiting the drinking of the rum 
brought to them from the White settlements. He was very much exercised over a 
supposed conspiracy of witches, and in 1775 proposed a general witch-hunt, which 
at the last moment the Delaware council declined, for fear of the social disorgani- 
zation it would entail. Wangomend continued to preach — to the great annoyance 
of David Zeisberger, who regarded him as a professional rival — into the 1790’s."* 


The next wave of religious enthusiasm broke over the Delaware in the decade 
1800-1810. A major part of the tribe, together with some Nanticoke and Mahican, 
had been settled along the White River in Indiana since the 1790's, as co-owners 
with the Miami, the original proprietors; here was their chiefs’ council; here was the 
heart of the nation. Although the Delaware now had a central tribal council which 
was attempting to collect the scattered population and reorganize their collective 
life, the condition of these emigrants from, successively, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, was deplorable: they were half-drowned in whiskey, swept by plagues, 
and chronically hungry. During the hard months from February to early summer, 
1805, a Munsee Indian woman, an apostate from Friedenshuetten, had a series of 
visions, in which angels enjoined her to tell the Indians many things: that at the 
ceremonies there was too much juggling and not enough sacrifice and prayer; that 
they would have to live as in the olden times, and love one another sincerely, or a 
terrible storm would come to kill them all. The words of the female prophet created 
a “state of revolution” which appalled the unhappy Moravian missionaries who 
witnessed it. In accordance with her revelation, a “large house [was] newly built 
for the sacrifice,” and in it was performed the ritual which Speck has described in 
detail in his study of the Delaware Indian Big House ceremony. It is difficult to 
learn how much of innovation there was in the Munsee woman’s ritual prescrip- 
tions. The focus of the ceremony prescribed by the female prophet was the reci- 
tation of guardian spirit visions; this was the main thing in the Big House ceremony 
as Speck described it, and was also the point emphasized by the “old priest” at 
Assinisink; and the guardian spirit theme has been important in Delaware religion 
from aboriginal times to the present day. There already existed a Green Corn cere- 
mony incorporating some of the Big House elements; this ceremony was performed 
in the early fall. It would seem, however, that the Munsee prophetess revealed the 
final and organized form of the Big House ceremony which has been preserved 
until recent times.** 


13 Heckewelder, 1876, pp. 293-295; Zeisberger, 1910, pp. 133-136. 
14 Gipson, 1938, pp. 333-355; Speck, 1941. See fn. 4. 
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For a time, however, the Big House movement was eclipsed by the rise of the 
notorious Shawnee Prophet, Tenskatawa, Tecumseh’s brother. He began to gain 
Delaware converts along the White River in December of 1805. His doctrine, like 
that of the other prophets, was a blend of moral injunction, cultural reform, and 
ritual innovation, based on direct revelation from God. The moral doctrine was 
hardly one that the Christian missionaries could criticize: no alcohol, sexual chas- 
tity, love thy neighbor, and similar injunctions. The cultural reforms, like those 
of the Delaware prophets of forty years before, centered about rejection of Euro- 
pean customs and a return to the ancestral Indian ways. What made the Shawnee 
Prophet a terror to the missionaries was his preoccupation with witchcraft. In the 
spring of 1806, he visited the White River Towns and had two civil chiefs, Brother 
Joshua (the Moravian convert), and several others tomahawked and burned, on 
suspicion of being witches. One of the chiefs was burned in the Moravian mission 
village. The missionaries, who had with them wives and children, were so horrified 
that they abandoned the mission a few months later.’® 


The War of 1812 ended the widespread influence of the Shawnee Prophet, and 
with the sale of the White River lands in Indiana in 1817, and of the remaining 
reservations in Ohio in 1829, the bulk of the Delaware removed west of the Missis- 
sippi, where they continued the Big House ritual, while the Green Corn Dance — 
before 1805 the major traditional ritual — fell into abeyance. 

The decade 1830-1840 saw a wave of Christian missionary efforts among the 
Delaware newly placed in the trans-Mississippi country. In addition to the Mora- 
vians, who followed their remaining charges westward, Mormons, Methodists, and 
Baptists all sought to bring Christian enlightenment to the tribe. Mormon emis- 
saries in 1830, only six months after the organization of the Mormon Church, 
aroused much interest; the Delaware even agreed to build a council house for 
Mormon use. But the local Indian agent ordered the Latter Day Saints out of 
the territory." The Methodists and Baptists were more successful, both entering 
the field in 1832; the Methodists went on to establish a manual training school for 
Indian children, and the Baptists printed religious and elementary school books 
in the Delaware language.’* The pressure of Christian evangelism was thus main- 
tained, and no doubt has been ever since; but to what degree of success it attained 
during the nineteenth century, we do not know. 

About 1880, the Delaware received peyote. The prophet in this event was John 
Wilson, an Oklahoma Indian, part Caddo and part Delaware. Wilson learned 





15 Gipson, 1938, pp. 392-422. 
16 Foreman, 1946, p. 58 fn. 27. 
17 Wright, 1951, p. 149. 
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about peyote from the Comanche, and during two or three weeks of seclusion, when 
he was experimenting with the drug, he experienced a series of visions in which a 
complete system of belief, ritual, and ethics was revealed to him. Peyotism, in 
Wilson’s system, was a syncretism of Christianity (Christ was a major divinity) 
and traditional Delaware religion (the Big House ceremony was endorsed, and 
other elements of the old ceremonial calendar), united under the agency of the 
peyote. The ethical recommendations were standard: sobriety, chastity, marital 
fidelity, peacefulness, honesty; he abhored and attacked witchcraft. Peyotism has 
remained a living religion among the Delaware: there has even been a major 
splinter-cult, led by Elk Hair, and a variety of minor variant rituals have 
developed.”* 

The Ghost Dance temporarily interrupted the development of the peyote 
movement, however, as the Shawnee Prophet had interrupted the developm-nt of 
the Big House. Beginning with the vision of Wovoka, about 1887 or 1888, this 
ecstatic new religion — also a blend of Christian and Indian beliefs, with some 
interesting affinities to Mormon teachings, but with emphasis on an apocalyptic 
world’s end in which the Whites would be destroyed and the spirits of the dead 
would return — reached the Delaware in Oklahoma and was for a time accepted 
by part of them. Apparently the same John Wilson, who had earlier brought peyote 
to the Delaware, was now the leader of the Ghost Dance among them. Mooney 
visited him in 1893, and found him then chiefly identified as a Caddo and as the 
local Ghost Dance prophet; but he noted that he was half-Delaware, and “also 
prominent in the mescal rite, which has recently come to his tribe from the Kiowa 
and Comanche.” ** 

Although the Ghost Dance has faded away, peyotism remains among many 
Oklahoma Delaware today, and other “pagan” rituals among many Canadian 
Delaware, despite the continuing efforts of Christian missionaries. There is no 
reason to suppose that there is any final end-point for the evolution of Delaware 
religion, for even should peyotism and every vestige of the “traditional” Delaware 
religions disappear, new Christian denominations and revivals will constantly pre- 
sent themselves, as well perhaps as other, secular, social movements which have a 
religious spirit. 

ANALYTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

The foregoing outline of data on Delaware religious movements lends itself 
to analysis from several points of view. 

18 For studies of Delaware peyotism, see Petrullo, 1934, and Speck, 1933. 

19 Mooney, 1896, 903-905. 
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Frequency. Over a period of three hundred years, some Delaware Indians in 
the Oklahoma line participated, as converts or innovators, in varying numbers and 
with varying enthusiasm, in no less than fifteen separate new religious movements. 
This is a minimum number; there were almost certainly other movements which 
I have failed to include. Even with the minimum number, however, the average 
rate of new-religion-acceptance by a noticeable part of the population was once 
every twenty years. 

There is, however, a clustering of the inception-times of the movements into 
five decades: 1740-1749 (3 cases), 1760-1769 (4 cases), 1800-1809 (2 cases), 
1830-1839 (3 cases), and 1880-1890 (2 cases). Fourteen out of the fifteen are 
first reported during these fifty years. This suggests (if one accepts the data as a 
representative time series) that the rate of inception of religious movements is 
neither constant, nor randomly variant about a normal rate, but rather sharply 
clustered. Two possible general explanations offer themselves: (1) that variation 
in external circumstances affecting the society as a whole controls the rate (e.g., the 
higher the degree of situationally determined stress, the higher the rate of accept- 
ance of new religions); (2) that the occurrence of one movement in itself is a 
stimulus for the occurrence of others (e.g., a process of suggestion or intra-societal 
stimulus diffusion is at work). Both explanations may be valid, since both processes 


could operate simultaneously (environmentally produced stress could stimulate 
several independent religious inventions, and also generally increase the degree of 
suggestibility of the population, allowing both direct conversion and stimulus 
diffusion within the society to operate more easily) . 


The adaptive nature of religious change. The sequence of historical situations 
of Delaware society can be conveniently divided into five stages, each of them 
marked by a characteristic style of religious innovation, and by a characteristic 
situational problem faced by the tribe. The data can be conveniently presented in 
tabular form. 





Nature of 
Stage Period New Religions Historical Situation Religious Adaptation 


I 1600-1670 Mildly evangelistic The Delaware are for The individual con- 
Dutch (Lutheran), the a part undis- verts are (probably) 
Swedish (Lutheran), placed geographically, motivated by personal 
and English (Quak- a their political friendships, polite- 
er) missionaries make sovereignty is unim- _ ness, and desire for 
a few converts among paired. Acculturation closer commercial ties. 
natives domiciled near is selective and con- Conversion may be a 
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Stage 


Period 


New Religions 


Historical Situation 


Nature of 
Religious Adaptation 





II 


1670-1740 


White settlements. 
Conversions are 
individually rather 
than in the mass. 


None are recorded, 
beyond a few possible 
individual conversions 
of the tepid variety 
characteristic of the 
previous period. 


trolled by Delaware 


made society. Intercultural 


contacts are largely 
amicable and sym- 
biotic. Delaware 
morale remains high 
except in neighbor- 
hood of White settle- 
ments toward the end 
of the period. 


Although intercul- 
ago 
super y peacefu 
and friendly, the 
Delaware by 1740 
have sold all 
their lands and are 
mostly living as dis- 
placed persons on 
Iroquois territory 
north of the Alle- 
ghenies, along the 
Susquehanna and 
Ohio rivers. A few 
reservations and rem- 
nant groups remain 
behind. White mate- 


rial culture extensively 


nal. “Race prejudice” 
against Indians devel- 
ops among the 
Whites. Delaware 
morale disintegrates 
rapidly, and hunting 
for the trade tends to 
become more, and 
agriculture less, 
important. 


matter of lip-service, 
or of the maintenance 
of two separate 
religious systems. 
‘There is no felt need 
to reconcile logical 
conflicts between the 
two religions. Most 
Delaware follow tra- 
ditional religious 
forms. 


Traditional religious 
forms are maintained, 
but (probably) with 
declining confidence 
as re generally 
declines. 
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Stage Period 


New Religions 


Historical Situation 


Nature of 
Religious Adaptation 





III 1740-1760 


IV 1760-1800 


Brainerd (Presby- 
terian) and Moravian 
missionaries make 
mass conversions, 
Brainerd producing 
“camp-meeting” 
hysterias. The Mora- 
vians develop utopian 
interracial communi- 
ties. A revivalistic 
— arises but 


little success. 


Moravian convert 
themselves for a time 
but largely die out by 
1800, except for a 
Cimedion band. Four 
more or less revivalis- 
tic cults develop in the 
1760’s and one at 
least continues up to 
1800. 


The cold war between 
France and land 
over the control of the 
and there are two hot 
wars (1744-1748 and 
1754-1760), inter- 
rupting the trade and 
forcing the Delaware 
to choose sides (choice 
depending largely on 
locality). Migrations 
are necessary; horti- 
culture and hunting 
are di ; rela- 
tions with Whites 
become confused and 
sharply ambivalent. 


Relations with Whites 
deteriorate rapidly. 
British Indian policy 
becomes punitive and 
restrictive, trade 
languishes. Delaware 
participate in the 
disastrous Pontiac 
Wars. During the 
Revolution, they are 
divided into American 
and British factions. 
During and after the 
Revolution, they are 
displaced from Penn- 
sylvania and much of 
Ohio. The Battle of 
Fallen Timbers 
(1794) and the 
Treaty of Greeneville 
(1795) mean the col- 
lapse of Indian resist- 


Whole Delaware 
communities are 


converted to Chris- 


, tianity, particularly 


remnant groups resi- 
dent near Whites. A 
few Delaware in the 
Indian country be- 
come concerned to 
revivify the ancient 


religion. 


Two distinct tenden- 
cies of religious 
adaptation emerge 
during this crisis: 

( 1) to to identify with 
White Christianity; 
(2) to revitalize, with 
some innovations, an 
“Indian” of 
religion, often with 
strong nativistic 
elements. The nati- 
vistic, revivalistic 
tendency becomes 
more prevalent, and 
Christian identific~.- 
tions peter out, 
particularly after 
Americans massacre 
the peaceable Mora- 
vian Indian commun- 
ity in 1782. Both 





‘ 
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Stage Period New Religions Historical Situation 


Nature of 
Religious Adaptation 





V_ 1800-1820 The Big House move- 
ment and the 


Shawnee Prophet. 


Christian and revival- 
istic movements 
(including the severe- 
ly nativistic) are 
much concerned with 
moral codes, particu- 
larly 


sche ie 
promiscuity. 


Both the Big House 
movement, and the 
Shawnee s 

- doctrine which tempo- 
rarily interrupts it, 
are revivalistic and 
extremely nativistic. 
for the first time, meet 
with open hostility 
from almost everyone 
except old converts, 
and many of these 
“slide-back” into the 


new paganisms. 
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New Religions 


Historical Situation 


Nature of 
Religious Adaptation 





VI 1820-1900 Mormon, Methodist, 
“ail ; 
Peyotism and the 


The reservation 
period. Following 
the collapse of the 
Indian confederacy 
after the War of 
1812, the United 
States intensifies its 
efforts to acquire 
Indian lands. The 
Delaware, by 1840 
are all on reservations 
west of the Missis- 
sippi, in Kansas and 
in the Indian Terri- 
tory in Oklahoma. 
Relations with Whites 
are generally ful 
but not cordial, and 
the reservation system 
becomes stabilized as 
a way of life. 


The Christian iis- 
sions apparently 
achieve a measure of 
success in the period 
immediately iat 
removal. Later the 
Ghost Dance and 
peyotism attempt to 
synthesize certain ele- 
ments of Christian 
and traditional native 
belief. Although the 
apocalyptic and re- 
vivalistic aspects of 
the Ghost Dance em- 
phasize its nativistic 
component, other ele- 
ments of the Ghost 
Dance religion em- 
phasize compliance 
with White culture 
until the millenium, 
and Jesus is invoked 
as the Indian Messiah. 
The philosophy of 
peyotism is one of 
passivity and with- 
drawal, and it too 
appeals to the divinity 
of Jesus. The Ghost 
Dance (short-lived) 
and peyote thus are a 
syncretism of nativis- 
tic and accommoda- 
tion tendencies, with 
peyote, the less 
nativistic and more 
passive faith, 


surviving. 
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Reviewing the series of modes of religious adaptation, it becomes apparent that, 
over a period of three hundred years, new religions among the Delaware represent 
successively different patterns of reaction to situational pressures. The first new 
religion is Christianity, accepted in friendly fashion by a few Delaware, closely 
associated with Whites, who probably did not abandon native beliefs at all; the 
bulk of the society remained undisturbed in their faith. This was the period of 
maximum good-feeling between Whites and Indians, and of mutual and profitable 
acculturation without cultural distortion. The aboriginal lands were lost in the 
second period, during which little religious change occurred. In the third period, as 
the economic situation deteriorated, and the culture began to disintegrate, two 
opposed tendencies in new religions developed: a panic-stricken attempt to identify 
with the Whites in religion; and an equally panic-stricken effort to revive the tradi- 
tional religious culture, but without any particularly nativistic attitudes. In the 
fourth period, when wars with the Whites occurred, interest in a new White- 
oriented religious identification continued for some, but more and more the empha- 
sis lay on nativism and revival of the old-time religion, with various modifications. 
In the fifth period, faith in the Whites was completely broken, and the Christian 
converts began to backslide, few new converts were made, and the new religions 
were violently nativistic. In the sixth period, after an initial flurry of interest in 
Christianity, there followed two generations of resentful but peaceful relations 
with Whites. The reservation system was accepted, and the new religions toward 
the end of the period deliberately combined a mild nativism with appeals to a 
Christian God, either putting off violence and noncodperation with Whites to a 
day of judgment, or else rejecting violence and noncodperation entirely. 

It is worth noting that the nativistic, violently anti-White type of response is 
neither the initial, nor the prevailing, nor the last mode of adaptation, but rather oc- 
curs only during a transitional phase between acceptance of and trust in the Whites 
as friends, and acceptance of them as the fundamentally hostile powers that be. 
The most enduring tendency is that of identification with the Whites, which is 
notably present to some degree under all circumstances except those of the most 
extreme provocation and disillusionment (and, if one examines the data closely, it 
is present even then in details of doctrine) . 


The deprivation hypothesis. Although this is not the place to examine at length 
the deprivation hypothesis, advanced frequently as the explanation for religious 
and other revitalization movements,”° it is apparent that “deprivation” of one kind 





20 See Barber, 1941, Mooney, 1896, and Nash, 1955, for varying statements of the depriva- 
tion hypothesis. 
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or another seems to have some association with the Delaware series. As a matter of 
fact, however, the decades during which the Delaware experienced the onset of 
their new religions were not the decades of maximum “objective” deprivation at all. 
The periods of maximum hardship for groups who ultimately accepted new reli- 
gions were 1730-1740 (loss of lands and geographical displacement), 1754-1760 
(the French and Indian Wars), 1775-1795 (the Revolution and the war for the 
Northwest Territory), and 1810-1830 (the War of 1812, the loss of reservations 
in Ohio and Indiana, and displacement west of the Mississippi). The five decades 
of new religious acceptance followed some years after the years of impact of 
disaster, and they were not so much adaptations to the disaster itself as to the 
derivative, long-term cultural distortions which the disaster revealed and induced. 
Thus the 1740-50 religions aimed not at restoring or rationalizing the loss of the 
land, but at restoring moral order and defining group identity (as either “White” 
or “Indian”). The 1760-70 religions were concerned less with the issues of the war 
and the economic hardship it brought than, again, with morality, morale, and 
group identification. The 1800-1810 religions, among the Delaware, emphasized a 
policy of nativism which, in the Shawnee Prophet’s case, envisaged the recovery of 
lost lands, but again much of the concern was over morality (particularly witch- 
craft), morale, and a re-acceptance of an Indian way of life. The re-acceptance of 
Christian missions in 1830-40 followed the wars, land sales, and migrations of the 
preceding two decades. The final decade of religious innovation (1880-1890) came 
along after the reservation system had for the Delaware pretty well stabilized 
itself economically and militarily. 

In other words, if one wishes to speak of deprivations, it is loss of confidence 
in a familiar and expectedly reliable pattern of social relations, rather than depriva- 
tion of food, shelter, and other economic wants, that stimulates the innovation or 
acceptance of new religions. Although economic or military stresses may precipitate 
the social disorder, the social disorder itself develops slowly and does not achieve 
impact until some years after the economic or other situational stress has been 
applied. 

This formulation of the concept of deprivation is similar to Nash’s reformula- 
tion of the material dealing with differential responses to the Ghost Dance on the 
Klamath reservation. Nash remarked: “Participants in the revival were people 
who in some measure had failed to derive the satisfactions they anticipated in fol- 
lowing a particular course of action. In this sense they were deprived. . . .”** 
Barber likewise employs a somewhat generalized concept, similar to the Durkheim- 





21 Nash, 1955. 
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Merton concept of anomie.”* The only essential modification of these concepts 
suggested on the basis of the Delaware material here recited is the postulation that 
it is the awareness of specifically social disappointments that constitutes the psycho- 
logically determinant deprivation, and that these are apt to achieve impact some 
years after the economic and military disasters which appear as the more “objec- 
tive” indices of deprivation. 
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RESIDENCE RULES* 
WARD H. GOODENOUGH 


ETERMINING a community’s rule or rules of residence in marriage has 

long been established as a basic requirement for any satisfactory descriptive 
account of its social system. That residence practices are important determinants 
of the various forms of family and kinship organization has long been postulated 
by ethnologists and recently been given impressive statistical documentation by 
Murdock.” 

Needless to say, studies such as his are dependent upon the reliability with 
which ethnographic facts are reported and interpreted. Ethnologists now take it 
for granted that a reliable report of residence customs is based on a house by house 
census of the community studied. When we read that such a census reveals a given 
ratio of residence types, I think most of us feel secure in what we regard as reliable 
information. 

It was quite a shock, therefore, when I recently found myself differing consid- 
erably with John Fischer about the incidence of residence forms in a community 
on Truk (Romonum Island) where we both collected data within the space of 
three years. Our respective tabulations appear on the following page.* 

On the basis of my figures we would not hesitate to classify Trukese society 
as essentially matrilocal, since nearly three-quarters of the married couples are 
apparently living in matrilocal residence. On the basis of Fischer’s figures, with 
little more than half the married couples in matrilocal residence and almost a third 
living patrilocally, I would myself be inclined to classify Trukese society as bilocal. 





1 This is a considerably revised version of a paper originally presented at the annual business 
meeting of the American Ethnological Society in New York City, January 11, 1955. The author 
is indebted to Dr J. L. FRecher Ser enaking avellchle his census enemusial feom Remenam Toland 
on Truk and for explaining at considerable length in personal correspondence the procedures he 
followed in interpreting his material. Dr G. P. Murdock and Dr D. M. Schneider both offered 
constructive criticism of the original version of this paper. 

2 G. P. Murdock, Social Structure (New York, 1949). 

3 J. L. Fischer, Native Land Tenure in the Truk District (Mimeographed, Civil Administra- 
tion, Truk), p. 23. My own figures, hitherto unpublished, are taken from field notes collected in 
1947 by Dr G. P. Murdock and myself as members of the research team from Yale University in 
the Codrdinated Investigation of Micronesian Anthropology sponsored by the Office of Naval 
Research and the Pacific Science Board of the National Research Council. Additional financial 
aid was furnished by Yale University and the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological 
Research. 
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Goodenough Fischer 
Type of Residence Cases Percent Cases Percent 





Matrilocal 46 71 36 58 
Patrilocal 1.5 20 32 
Avunculocal 15 0 
Neolocal 6 6 
Other arrangement 5 0 
Ambiguous 1.5 0 


Total 100 62 








In short, two censuses of the same community within three years result in differ- 
ences of a magnitude sufficient to suggest a different classification of its residence 
customs. Fischer’s and my conclusions were both based on accepted census pro- 
cedure. Either there were radical changes in residence practice and physical shifts 
of household accordingly in three years’ time or we were honestly interpreting 
similar census data in very different ways. 

As to the first alternative, Fischer’s census reveals a move by an entire extended 
family group from one location to another (a practice for which there is ample 
past precedent), a shift in residence of several people as a result of the consolida- 
tion of two related lineages (a move that was already planned when I was on 
Romonum), and the residential separation of a segment of Romonum’s largest 
lineage from its parent body, together with segments of two other lineage groups. 
Whether these three segments form one extended family is not clear from Fischer’s 
census. His notes also reveal seven marriage dissolutions, three by death and four 
by divorce, and six new marriages. In order to ascertain whether the difference in 
our figures was a result of these changes or due to differences of interpretation, 
I have classified the residences in Fischer’s census in accordance with the same prin- 
ciples which I used with my own data. The results for a total of sixty married 
couples are as follows: * 40 cases (67%) in matrilocal residence, 9 cases (15%) in 
avunculocal, 4 cases (7%) ambiguously in matrilocal or avunculocal, 1 case (1%) 
in patrilocal, 3 cases (5%) in neolocal, and 3 cases (5%) in some other arrange- 
ment. With due allowance for the ambiguous seven percent, the results are virtu- 





4 My total of sixty as against Fischer's sixty-two apparently results from the fact that he 
included some widowed persons in his count. The three men widowed since the time of my census 
were all still residing as they had been, in each case matrilocally. I am able to use his census material 
because of the information in my own notes about all of the individuals concerned. 
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ally identical with those based on my data of three years earlier. Considering the 
numerous shifts which had taken place, involving sixteen couples in addition to 
those whose marital status changed as already noted, the consistency of the per- 
centages obtained for the two censuses is remarkable. 

Only one interpretation is possible. The differences in Fischer’s and my results 
cannot be attributed to differences in the raw census data. They arise from an 
honest difference in how to interpret the data. 

The most obvious point at which we might differ in our respective interpreta- 
tions would appear to be on the distinction between patrilocal and avunculocal 
residence. Indeed, in my own published report on Trukese social organization, I 
used the term patrilocal where I might better have used avunculocal.* But Fischer 
reports avunculocal residence for another island in the Truk area, and, in any case, 
confusion of avunculocal with patrilocal residence could not account for the sig- 
nificant difference between his and my reported incidence of matrilocal residence. 
Here, indeed, is a serious matter. Two trained anthropologists seem unable to agree 
as to what is and what is not a case of matrilocal residence. Yet few ethnological 
concepts have been more precisely defined than those pertaining to residence. How, 
then, is it possible for us to disagree? 

One possibility is that we used different kinds of additional information about 
Trukese society as a basis for interpreting the census data. If this is true, it means 
that residence forms cannot be reliably determined from the usual type of census 
information collected by ethnographers. A second possibility is that the established 
definitions of residence forms are so phrased as to make unclear how they should 
be applied to the enumeration of individual residences. Thus, without being aware 
of it, we might actually be using different concepts of residence at the applied level 
though starting in the abstract with similar ones. 

We shall see that both of these factors have been at work. Fischer and I have 
been using different kinds of additional data to interpret the census material and 
we have also been working in practice with somewhat different concepts of 
residence. 

Few concepts in ethnology are more clear-cut and seemingly straightforward 
than are those pertaining to residence. Moreover, we have yet to develop methods 
which rival in sophistication those already established for empirically determining 
patterns of family and kin organization. If these concepts and methods are still 
wanting, we are confronted with a serious challenge. Their reconsideration would 
appear to be in order. 

5 W. H. Goodenough, Property, Kin and Community on Truk (Yale University Publica- 
tions in Anthropology, no. 46, 1951), pp. 127-128. 
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First, there is the question of the adequacy of census data alone as a basis for 
determining a society’s residence rules. In considering it, I would like to turn from 
Truk for a moment and use the Nakanai people of New Britain Island in Mela- 
nesia for illustrative purposes.° 

Nakanai communities are made up of several hamlets, which are clustered 
closely together. Each hamlet’s site is said to be the property of the matrilineal 
descendants of its founder or co-founders, but a census showed no consistent pat- 
tern of residence with respect to hamlet. Each hamlet had a group of relatives as 
its nucleus, but the genealogical relationships between them were of every con- 
ceivable kind. Now it ultimately turned out that there is indeed a pattern, that a 
man regularly brings his wife to live in the hamlet where his father is residing. 
He and his wife remain there until his father dies. If his father moves elsewhere, 
chey niove with him. When the father dies, the couple may continue to reside as 
before, particularly if the father was without sister’s sons or if the husband has no 
matrilineal association with any hamlet in his father’s village. More often, how- 
ever, the couple removes to the hamlet in which the husband’s immediate matri- 
lineage has hereditary land rights, or to one where there is a concentration of his 
male sibmates. 

Several things obscure this pattern. Since many people die before their children 
marry, a man is likely to start residing with a father-substitute, who may be his 
father’s brother, mother’s brother, older brother or parallel cousin on either side, 
cross-cousin, step-father, or older sister’s husband, whoever among them took 
charge of feeding him as a child and/or negotiating his marriage. The number of 
cases in which a man and his wife are actually residing in the hamlet of the groom’s 
father or maternal uncle are relatively few. All of the older men and many of the 
younger have no living fathers or uncles. One man, for example, has taken his two 
wives to live where no other man of his sib is represented and where his father 
never resided at any time. His own brother is residing elsewhere, in the hamlet with 
which their father was associated. The man in question resided there formerly and 
moved to the present hamlet after a quarrel. On the face of it, his is a case of 
neolocal residence. But from the genealogies we learn that his mother’s brother 
and mother’s mother’s brother were associated with this hamlet, though they had 
died long before he moved there. Thus his apparent neolocal residence actually 
conforms to the pattern of a move from patrilocal to avunculocal residence, for 
he is now living where his mother’s brothers would be, if he had any. 

6 The material on the Nakanai is from field notes collected during the spring and summer 
of 1954 under the joint auspices of the University Museum and Department of Anthropology 
ay a eee So a Re Society, and the Tri-Institutional 
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Furthermore, no amount of census data would reveal that residences with 
parallel cousins and brothers-in-law were residences with father-substitutes and 
hence in conformity with patrilocal principles. So frequently is the pattern ob- 
scured by the death of close relatives that our census data from Nakanai with 
its record of sib membership and living close kinsmen proved useless by itself for 
analyzing residence. The pattern began to emerge only after analysis of the gene- 
alogical data, where the dead had equal weight with the living and where questions 
about where a man lived elicited a list of two or more hamlets rather than just one. 
When I then redrafted my genealogical charts by hamlet rather than by sib, the 
essentially patri-avunculocal character of residence in Nakanai became finally 
apparent. With only census data to work with, the Nakanai must have remained 
one of those so-called “loosely structured societies” so frequently reported for 
Melanesia. We are confronted with the unavoidable conclusion, then, that careful 
census data, though indispensable to ethnographic insight, are not in themselves 
clear evidence of a society’s residence rules, and that reports of residence based 
directly on such evidence alone are scientifically unreliable. 

It is clear, then, that more than census data may be needed for even the 
semblance of pattern in residence to emerge. It is also clear that after a pattern 
does emerge, interpretation of particular residences with respect to that pattern 
requires additional sociological and cultural information. With the Nakanai, for 
example, it is important to know whether the husband’s father is living or dead. 
If he is dead, did he die before or after the husband got married? If he died before, 
who acted as father-substitute for the husband? Is the father-substitute living or 
dead? Are the husband’s uncles living or dead? Where do or did they reside? 
Where does the husband’s lineage have land? These are the sociological facts 
which we must know. Behind them are the cultural facts from which we learn their 
relevance: the nature of the father-son relationship in Nakanai, the father’s re- 
sponsibility for his son’s passage into marriage, which requires paying a bride-price. 
As long as the father lives he assumes at least nominal responsibility for these 
things, however much of the burden is, in fact, carried by other kinsmen. When 
the father dies, these responsibilities are formally assumed by someone else. Just 
who else depends on a great many considerations which we need not go into here. 
Whoever that person is, however, he is likely to become a father-substitute as far 
as future residence decisions are concerned. Residence with him is, therefore, an 
expression of the patrilocal principle regardless of what the actual genealogical 
tie with him may be, or kinship term used for him. Once we understand this, we 
discover that most Nakanai men who live to marry spend some time in what I 
regard as patrilocal residence, many ultimately going on to what I regard as avun- 
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culocal residence in the hamlets associated with their respective matrilineal 
: 6a 


It should by now be clear that the determination of residence rules poses two 
different problems. The first problem has to do with recognizing the pattern of 
residence in a society. We have seen that census data alone may not be sufficient for 
this. The second problem has to do with classifying the residence of individual 
couples. We have here seen how essential are sociological and cultural data apart 
from census and genealogical materials in order to know whether individual cases 
do or do not conform to the pattern discerned. Such information, moreover, may 
serve to show how cases which appear to conform to one pattern really conform 
to another. This brings us back to the problem as it appeared in Truk where 
Fischer and I, both aware of the presence of patrilocal and matrilocal forms, cannot 
agree on which is which in specific cases. Even where we agree as to what the pat- 
terns are, we cannot agree as to what cases conform to them. In this instance, the 
same sociological and cultural data were available to both of us. Where we dif- 
fered was in regard to what aspects of it we considered relevant for classifying a 
couple’s residence. This difference, I believe, may have stemmed in part from a 
different resolution of ambiguities which arise when we try to apply our residence 
concepts. Let me illustrate the problem with an example from Truk. 

At the time of my census, I encountered a household in which there resided an 
elderly man with his second wife, and his three sons by his first marriage. The eldest 
son was married, and his wife resided there too. The composition of this household 
was typical of that of a patrilocal extended family. The natural thing to do, there- 
fore, would be to count the two married couples as two cases of patrilocal residence. 
In doing this, we are taking as our criterion for classification the type of extended 
family which the household presents as indicated by the relationships between its 
members. In this instance, both couples are residing in outward conformity with 
the pattern of a patrilocal extended family and are each, therefore, presumably in 
patrilocal residence. 

Here, of course, we have operationally defined residence forms in terms of 
conformity with household patterns as defined by genealogical connections between 
the household members. But if we take as our criterion of patrilocal residence the 
fact that the bride has removed on marriage “to or near the parental home of the 
groom,” to quote Murdock’s definition,’ then the pattern of household composi- 





6a This picture of Nakanai residence is based on preliminary analysis of the field data. 
Further analysis, now in progress, indicates that it will require refinement, without, however, 
affecting the point illustrated here. 

7 Op. cit., p. 16. 
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tion is no longer a reliable basis for classifying individual residence. We must know 
who moved where at the time of marriage. When we ask about this in relation to 
the above Trukese household, we learn that both present wives moved into the 
house from elsewhere, their husbands already residing there, and the patrilocal 
picture is reinforced. On the basis of this definition of patrilocal residence there 
is no apparent need to seek further information. Certainly the son’s case is clear. 
He lived here with his parents and when he married he brought his wife to his 
parents’ home. 

But let us now look at some additional facts. The father’s first wife belonged 
to a matrilineal lineage which owns the house and land in which this extended fam- 
ily lives. Nearby is another house in which lives a lineage sister of the dead first 
wife with her husband and children. We discover that the women of this lineage 
have lived here together with their husbands in a hamlet cluster and that the father 
moved here in matrilocal residence with his first wife. His sons belong to the own- 
ing lineage. When his first wife died, this lineage allowed him to continue to be 
with his children. When his son married, he brought his wife not to his father’s 
house but to his own matrilineal lineage’s place of localization. The house in which 
his father was residing was available to him because he had no sisters living there. 
Had he had sisters there, he would have had to build a separate house, for adult 
brothers and sisters may not sleep under the same roof. Now, if all the men in a 
matrilineal lineage brought their wives to live on their lineage land, the result 
would be an avunculocal extended family. Our seemingly perfect example of a 
patrilocal extended family curns out to be the result of an initial matrilocal resi- 
dence by the father (subsequently filiolocal) and an avunculocal residence by the 
son.® But the son’s residence is recognizable as avunculocal only when we see what 
would be the alignments which would result if everyone were residing in the same 
relationship to their matrilineal kin groups as he. 

This example shows that we have a genuine problem when we try to apply our 
residence concepts to classifying individual marriages for purposes of statistical 
analysis. Our concepts, which in the abstract appear so precise, become very slippery 
when we try to use them in this way. If we stop to take into account the context 
in which these concepts were developed, I think both the reason for the problem 
and its solution become clear. 

Our concepts have been designed for the purpose of classifying prevailing or 
ideal usages in different societies as a means of grouping these societies for com- 
parative purposes. To do this it is necessary for the usages in question to have been 





8 Fischer’s census shows that the father has since moved into matrilocal residence in his pres- 
ent marriage. 
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adequately described beforehand. The concepts belong to the same order of ab- 
straction as do such linguistic rubrics as “agglutinating” or “inflecting,” which 
cannot be applied intelligently until the grammatical processes have first been 
analyzed in other terms. Concepts used for comparative purposes, moreover, must 
be based on criteria which are independent of any particular culture. That is why 
we define types of residence in terms of physical alignments of persons differenti- 
ated by genealogical (biological) considerations. The criteria are of necessity 
extra-cultural. 

It is, therefore, a procedural fallacy to use these concepts as a basis for classify- 
ing the residence choices of individual members of a society. They do not choose 
on the basis of criteria which are outside their culture, which exist only in the heads 
of anthropologists. They choose on the basis of the criteria which are provided by 
their particular culture and which may be quite different — indeed probably are — 
from those used by the anthropologist in classifying their culture. This means that 
if I wish to apply the label “patrilocal” to one of the real choices within a culture, 
I must recognize that it means something different from patrilocal residence in the 
context of ethnological comparison. I must explain what I mean by the term in 
the context of individual choice. But I must do more than this. 

Whatever may be the purposes of an ethnographer in describing a culture, he 
has the duty of describing it in terms which fit the phenomena. If he is going to 
describe residence, for example, he cannot work with an a priori set of residence 
alternatives, albeit he has defined them with the utmost care. He has to find out 
what are the actual residence choices which the members of the society studied can 
make within their particular socio-cultural setting. The only way he can do this is 
to construct a theory of their residence behavior in accordance with the scientific 
canons of theory construction. This means that he must try to conceive categories 
of residence and criteria of choice which give the simplest and most accurate ac- 
count of their behavior. He must try to validate them by using them to predict the 
future residence choices of betrothed persons, or by predicting where pairs of 
persons would live if they were married to each other and seeing whether his pre- 
dictions agree with those which members of the society would also make for such 
hypothetical marriages. Once he has isolated what are the several residence choices 
provided by the culture, he is in a position to ascertain their order of precedence 
and conditions under which the order of precedence changes. Anything less than 
this cannot claim to be an adequate description of a society’s residence rules. Once 
such a description has been made, one can put whatever labels one wishes on the 
categories isolated, just as in linguistics once a phoneme has been isolated and 
described the assignment of an alphabetical symbol to it is a matter of convenience. 
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Working with such descriptions, moreover, the comparativist can see clearly what 
he is doing when he classifies cultures in accordance with the concepts appropriate 
to his enquiry. 

Let us consider, then, what are the categories of residence choice as I under- 
stand them to exist in Truk. Let us see what lies behind the labels which I used 
without explanation in the tabulations at the beginning of this paper. Let us dis- 
pense with the labels entirely for the time being and thus avoid any possibility of 
further nominalistic confusion. 

In my published report on Truk,” I indicated that the cornerstone of its social 
structure is the property-owning corporation, which, because it perpetuates its 
membership by a principle of matrilineal descent and is a segment of the com- 
munity rather than being widely extended across community lines, I chose to call 
a lineage. No individual can exist independent of some lineage affiliation. If he 
goes to another community he must either affiliate with one of its lineages or remain 
outside the community pale without food, shelter, or protection. If it has enough 
adult members and access to a suitable site, a lineage has its own dwelling house 
(or cluster of houses) which is regarded as the place where it is physically located. 
A large lineage may contain two or even three separately localized sublineages. 
Lineages may move from one site to another as they gain right of access to different 
plots of land; house sites are not regarded as permanent. There are several ways 
in which a lineage may have right of access. It may itself own the ground under 
full or provisional title; one of its members may hold personal title to the ground; 
or a sublineage may be the owner. A lineage may also be localized on land which 
belongs to a man who has married into it. When this happens, the understanding 
is invariably that the man’s children, who are members of the lineage, have received 
the land in gift from their father, so that in localizing here the lineage has moved, 
in effect, to land belonging to one of its members. With the tendency nowadays 
for the lineage to be localized in a cluster of smaller houses instead of a single large 
one as in former times, the site may consist of several adjacent plots under separate 
ownership; but each case will conform to the pattern above — three adjacent plots, 
for example, being held by the lineage, one of its members, and one of its husbands 
respectively. The need for juggling of this kind has also been increased on Romo- 
nuin Island with the movement of all house sites to the beach, during the decade 
before World War II. The point of importance to note, however, is that a man 
who is living on land which he got from his father is in all probability not living 





9 Op. cit., see especially pp. 66-80 for a fuller exposition of the material briefly summarized 
‘10 See my discussion of Trukese property, op. cit., especially pp. 33-47. 
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in the extended family associated with his father’s lineage, but in that associated 
with his or his wife’s. Let us now see what are the possible choices of residence open 
to a married couple within this setting. 

The first thing to note is that the choice is always between extended family 
households. Couples do not go off and set up in isolation by themselves. The only 
exceptions to this are native pastors and catechists whose residence is determined 
by their occupation. (They find it necessary, however, to try to make some arrange- 
ments for domestic codperation with a neighboring household.) The important 
question for a married couple, then, is: to what extended families does it have 
access? It has access by right to the extended family associated with the lineage of 
either the bride or the groom. A member of a lineage which is not localized becomes 
a dependent of his or her father’s lineage for purposes of shelter. The extended 
families associated with the wife’s father’s lineage and husband’s father’s lineage 
form, therefore, a pair of secondary possibilities for choice of residence. At any 
one time, however, a couple has but two alternatives: on the one hand the wife’s 
lineage or, if it is not localized, then her father’s lineage, and on the other hand 
the husband’s lineage or, if it is not localized, then his father’s. Other things being 
equal, as long as one party to the marriage belongs to a lineage which is localized, 
this lineage will be chosen before joining the other’s father’s lineage. Resort to a 
father’s lineage of either spouse is, therefore, a fairly rare occurrence. Other things 
being equal, moreover, a couple will regularly choose to live with the extended 
family associated with the wife’s lineage rather than that associated with the hus- 
band’s. It is regarded as proper for one’s children to grow up in the bosom of 
their own lineage in close association with their lineage “brothers” and “sisters,” 
with whom they are expected to maintain absolute solidarity, no matter what the 
circumstances, for the rest of their lives. Given matrilineal descent as the principle 
of lineage membership, regular residence with the extended family associated with 
the husband’s lineage would keep lineage brothers separated from one another 
until adulthood and lineage sisters would not normally live and work together 
either as children or adults. Choosing to reside with the wife’s localized lineage, 
therefore, is consistent with the high value placed on lineage solidarity. 

But what are the considerations which make other things unequal? Under what 
circumstances do people regularly choose in favor of the husband’s localized line- 
age even though the wife’s lineage is localized? And under what circumstances do 
couples prefer to reside with a wife’s father’s lineage household rather than the 
household associated directly with the husband’s lineage? What are the factors, 
in short, which favor a husband instead of his wife and a secondary instead of a 
primary affiliation? 
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Most instances of residence with the husband’s lineage household occur in cases 
where the wife’s lineage is not localized because it does not have enough adult 
women to run a separate household or lacks access to suitable land. But there are 
other circumstances favoring such residence. Ultimate responsibility and authority 
in a lineage is vested in its adult men. If residence with the wife’s kin would take 
the husband too far away from where his own lineage house is located, it may 
appear advisable for him to bring his wife to live at the latter place. As the physical 
distance between the husband’s and wife’s lineage households increases and as the 
importance of the husband in his lineage affairs increases, the greater the likelihood 
that residence will be with the husband’s kin. Where the husband or his lineage 
is in a position to provide the children with far more land than the wife’s lineage, 
and at the same time the husband and wife come from communities too widely 
separated to make it possible to reside in one and maintain the land in the other, 
residence will be with the husband’s kin. If the husband’s lineage will soon die out, 
so that his children will take over its lands, these children may organize as a new 
lineage temporarily operating jointly with the survivors of their father’s lineage. 
Such of these children as are women may bring their husbands into what may be 
regarded either as the wife’s or wife’s father’s localized lineage (the former as one 
looks to the future, the latter as one looks to the past). 

Finally, it may happen that a young couple may be requested to reside with 
elder relatives in a household in which they do not have any right to live. In 
Fischer’s census, for example, I note the case of an elderly man residing with his 
wife’s localized kin group. He and his wife have no children. Nor are there junior 
kin in his wife’s lineage who do not have greater responsibilities to others in the 
household (judging from my genealogical data). Living with them are this old 
man’s sister’s daughter and her newly acquired husband. As head of her lineage, 
the old man has obviously pulled her into this household with the consent of his 
wife and her kin (who are thus relieved of undue responsibility). She has no other 
reason for being there, and the arrangement will terminate when either the old 
man or his wife dies. Temporary arrangements like this one, made for mutual con- 
venience and with the consent of those concerned, may be on the increase today. I 
suspect, however, that one hundred years ago they would also have accounted for 
the residence of up to five percent of the married couples. 

The foregoing, then, are the considerations which I believe the Trukese have 
in mind when they decide where they are going to live. By postulating them, I am 
able to give a straightforward accounting of Trukese residence behavior as I ex- 
perienced it. I find, moreover, that they make the results of the many residential 
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and marital changes revealed in Fischer’s census thoroughly intelligible, a fact not 
without significance for the validity of this view of Trukese residence behavior. 

If we accept as valid the formulation of their residence principles presented 
here, then it is clear that in making their residence decisions the Trukese do not 
choose between living with the parents of the husband or the parents of the wife. 
With what parents, if any, a couple resides is a fortuitous by-product of a choice 
made with other considerations in mind. While there may be specific inquiries for 
which we might find it desirable to ascertain the frequency with which different 
parent-child residential alignments occur in Truk, such alignments have nothing 
directly to do with Trukese residence rules nor are they descriptive of them.”* 
Truk is, therefore, in obvious contrast with Nakanai, where couples choose to live 
in the hamlet where the husband’s father resides, regardless of the latter’s reason 
for being there. 

It should also be clear that while land-ownership in Truk is a factor which 
limits the number of sites where a lineage can be localized as an extended family, 
individual couples are concerned with what extended family they will join, not 
with whose land they will live on (except in the case of inter-community or inter- 
island marriages as already noted). To use land ownership as a basis for differenti- 
ating types of residence choice, therefore, seems to me to be artificial."* Undoubt- 
edly there are societies, however, where land plays a more direct role in the resi- 
dence choices of individual couples. 

Since it is extended families between which the Trukese choose, we may list 
the types of residence which are descriptive of the possibilities inherent in their 
social structure as follows: 

1. Residence with the extended family associated with the wife’s lineage. 

2. Residence with the extended family associated with the husband’s lineage. 

3. Residence with the extended family associated with the wife’s father’s lineage. 

4. Residence with the extended family associated with the husband’s father’s 
lineage. 

11 Their irrelevance for understanding residence possibilities among the Lapps, also, has 
recently been pointed out by Robert N. Pehrson, Bilateral Kin Grouping as a Structural Type 
(Journal of East Asiatic Studies, vol. 3, pp. 199-202, Manila, 1954). He also has difficulty applying 
the concepts of patrilocality, matrilocality, etc. to the principles governing residence decisions 
among the Lapps. 

12 Fischer, recognizing that additional sociological information was needed to interpret the 
residence picture, decided to use information about who now held the land and from whom they 
had gotten it, collecting this information when he made his census. This @ priori decision on his 
part is one of the differences between us in interpreting the residence situation. 
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5. Residence by arrangement with a specific kinsman in an extended family in 
which one is otherwise without residential right. 

6. Residence independent of any extended family — only a hypothetical possi- 
bility until recent times, now involving church officials and a few persons 
seeking to break with traditional ways. 


In discussing residence rules in my earlier report on Trukese social structure,” I 
lumped types one and three above under the heading “matrilocal” and referred to 
types two and four together as “patrilocal,” using these terms in a sense equivalent 
to that for which Adam has coined the expressions “uxorilocal” and “virilocal.”** 

This brings us to the problem facing the comparativist. Granting that these 
are the types of residence inherent in Trukese social structure, by what means are 
we to equate them with the very different possibilities inherent in Nakanai social 
structure or that of any other society? 

To solve this problem we must have a system of residence classification into 
which the types belonging to any and every particular culture can be readily fitted. 
The typology already established, taking as its criteria the several possible align- 
ments of primary and secondary relatives in spatial proximity, is in every respect 
ideally suited for this purpose. The only thing that has been wrong with it has 
been the improper use made of it in ethnographic description. But this does not 
answer the question of how we are in practice to go about fitting the types we get 
for a specific culture into these types we use for comparative purposes. 

Since the comparative system is based on alignments of primary and secondary 
kin, we must examine each cultural type that emerges in ethnographic description 
to see what alignments it would logically produce under the ideal conditions in 
which all couples choose it and everyone has a full complement of living kinsmen. 
Let us apply this procedure to the first four types we have established for Truk 
and see what happens. 


Type 1. If everyone lived with the extended family associated with the wife’s 
matrilineage, the -esult would be an alignment of matrilineally related women with 
their husbands; che mother-daughter link would stand out. 


Type 2. 1€ everyone lived with the extended family associated with the hus- 
band’s matrilineage, the result would be an alignment of matrilineally related men 
with their wives; the link would be between mother’s brother and sister’s son. 





13 Op. cit., pp. 127-128. 
14 Leonard Adam, Virilocal and Uxorilocal (American Anthropologist, vol. 49, p. 678, 
Menasha, 1947). 
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Type 3. If everyone lived with the extended family associated with the wife’s 
father’s lineage, the result would be an alignment of women whose fathers belonged 
to the same matrilineage. Strange as this grouping may appear, the Trukese have 
standard expressions for this kind of relationship; the women would all be pwiipwi 
winisam, “siblings through fathers,” or jéfékyren eew cék sddpw, “heirs (as dis- 
tinct from members) of the same lineage.” 

Type 4. If everyone lived with the extended family associated with the hus- 
band’s father’s lineage, the result would now be a similar alignment of men who 
were pwiipwi winisam, whose fathers belonged to the same matrilineage. The link 
would be through father’s brother, father’s mother’s brother, father’s mother’s 
mother’s brother, etc. 


Notably absent from the alignments of kin possible are groupings of patri- 
lineally related men with their wives and of patrilineally related women with their 
husbands. Such alignments could result only by having everyone in Truk resort to 
residence type 5, living by special arrangement in an extended family in which they 
were without residential rights, and doing so in relation to the same set of relatives. 
It appears, therefore, that as long as extended families based on matrilineal line- 
ages remain the object of residential choice in Truk, no matter what changes occur 
in the preference given to affiliation through the husband or wife, there cannot 
develop extended families containing systematic alignments of patrilineally related 
men or women. Such can only arise through a cultural change of a more profound 
nature: a change in the object of choice itself, so that, for example, couples no 
longer see the choice as one between localized lineages but as one between the 
husband’s and wife’s parents (wherever they may be residing) . 

Trukese residence types 1 and 2 are clearly best regarded as equivalent to the 
matrilocal and avunculocal types of comparative ethnology. By analogy it is pos- 
sible to regard types 3 and 4 as the logical counterparts of amitalocal and patrilocal 
residence in a society where localized matrilineal kin groups are the objects of 
residential choice. The comparable analogues of matrilocal and avunculocal resi- 
dence will be equally peculiar in a society where the objects of choice are localized 
patrilineal groups. 

These considerations led me to list the incidence of type 4 under the patrilocal 
heading in the tables at the beginning of this paper. In view of the general associa- 
tion of patrilocal residence with the systematic alignment of patrilineally related 
men, such practice may lead only to further confusion and for this reason be 
unwise. The point remains, however, that patrilocal residence in this more usual 
sense can occur in Truk only following upon a fundamental change in its cultural 
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principles governing the object of residential choice. After such change, Truk 
would necessarily be a different society for purposes of comparative study, whose 
residence principles would have to be worked out anew within the framework of 
its now different social system. The residence types that would fit that system 
would resemble those which fit its present one no more closely than do those of 
any other society. While we may balk at calling residence type 4 patrilocal because 
of the groove in which our thinking about residence has long slid, there is no 
logical reason for not doing so. Within the framework of Trukese culture as it is 
presently organized, type 4 is the structural analogue of what in other social systems 
we would not hesitate to call patrilocal residence. 

It has been my immediate purpose in this paper to examine the problem of 
reliability in ethnographic reporting as it relates to customs of residence in mar- 
riage. In doing so, I have necessarily touched on matters which have significance 
for the study of culture generally. In concluding this discussion, therefore, it may 
be well to say something directly about them. 

We noted first that census data of the usual kind are not sufficient for a reliable 
formulation of residence customs. We needed additional information. The addi- 
tional information needed was different for the two societies examined. What was 
relevant in one was irrelevant in the other. We saw, moreover, that there is no 
a priori way of deciding what of all the possible kinds of information will be rele- 
vant; this is a matter to be determined in the light of all the other things an ethnog- 
rapher is learning about the society he is studying. Every ethnographer knows that 
as he keeps learning and trying to find order in what he learns, he eventually arrives 
at a way of viewing his material such that a coherent structure emerges. This is 
just another way of saying that cultural description is the formulation of theory 
of a complex sort by which we seek to account for what we observe and what our 
informants tell us. It is this fact, so much a part of our everyday professional 
experience, whose significance for ethnographic method I think we have tended to 
overlook — an oversight which seems to be responsible for many discrepancies in 
ethnographic reporting of the sort illustrated here. I think we have tended to 
regard theory as beginning at the comparative or cross-cultural level and to see the 
methodology of ethnographic description as largely a matter of accurate recording 
and truthful reporting. I trust that Fischer’s and my experience is sufficient to show 
that being a careful and honest reporter is only the beginning. One must be a 
theoretician as well. 

But here again our disciplinary bias has done us a disservice. Since we have 
tended to regard theory as belonging to the domain of comparative study and have 
looked on ethnography as the means by which we obtain data to support or refute 
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the kinds of propositions which have preoccupied the various schools of compara- 
tivists, we have consequently been inclined to try to order our data within the con- 
ceptual framework of comparative study. Thus we are inclined to feel that we have 
made a descriptive ethnographic statement when we say that residence in a society 
is oe, patrilocal, when what we are really saying, of course, is that the 
society has residence customs of a nature undisclosed but such that we feel they 
ought to be classified as patrilocal for comparative purposes. Thus we confuse the 
role of the ethnographer with that of the ethnologist. In view of the problem dis- 
cussed here, it appears that this can be our undoing. 

For this reason I have tried to show that what we do as ethnographers is, and 
must be kept, independent of what we do as comparative ethnologists. An ethnog- 
rapher is constructing a theory that will make intelligible what goes on in a par- 
ticular social universe. A comparativist is trying to find principles common to many 
different universes. His data are not the direct observations of an ethnographer, 
but the laws governing the particular universe as the ethnographer formulates 
them. It is by noting how these laws vary from one universe to another and under 
what conditions, that the comparativist arrives at a statement of laws governing 
the separate sets of laws which in turn govern the events in their respective social 
universes. Although they operate at different levels of abstraction, both ethnog- 
rapher and comparativist are engaged in theory construction. Each must, therefore, 
develop concepts appropriate to his own level of abstraction, and in the case of 
the ethnographer to his particular universe. When we move from one level to the 
other we must shift our conceptual frameworks in accordance with systematic 
transformation procedures. Short-cutting in this has, I think, been another major 
reason for imprecision in our researches. 

Despite such imprecisions, comparative study has managed to go forward to 
a remarkable degree. It is precisely because of the advances there made that we 
are now having to take serious stock in such matters as ethnographic reliability. 
I think, in this regard, that we are reaching a point comparable to that reached 
by linguists a short generation ago. Linguistics, with its already monumental 
achievements in comparative philology, took a great step forward as a science be- 
cause linguists recognized that every language presents a new structure unlike any 
other, and that only by developing rigorous methods for arriving at precise theo- 
retical statements of these structures would it be possible significantly to advance 
farther the study of language in general. I think we may be coming to a point 
where substantial progress in cultural anthropology will likewise require concen- 
trating on descriptive ethnography as a legitimate scientific end in itself. 
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HUMAN ANATOMICAL KNOWLEDGE 
AMONG THE ALEUTIAN ISLANDERS* 


GORDON H. MARSH anv WILLIAM S. LAUGHLIN 


E THE COURSE of anthropological investigations* of the Aleuts of the 
islands in Alaska our attention was in various ways drawn to their knowledge 
of human anatomy. We noticed this repeatedly in conversation. In linguistic study 
we encountered frequent anatomical terms applied to parts of the kayak and 
throwing-board and elsewhere. And in reviewing the literature our own field ob- 
servations were corroborated in remarks by earlier observers such as Liitke and 
Veniaminov quoted below. These indications of an especially extensive knowledge 
of human anatomy on the part of the Aleuts led us to devote special field studies to 
this subject. In 1949 in the United States Marine Hospital in Seattle we recorded 
234 anatomical terms from an Attu informant, Mike Lokanin, then aged 37, whose 
dialect, however, is not pure Western Aleut. The same year at Atka village in 
the central Aleutians we obtained some eighty odd terms from two old men, 
William Dirks Sr (age 67) and Sergius Golley (age 55). And in the Eastern or 
Fox Islands dialect, armed with an atlas of human anatomy plus human skeletons 
and the carcasses of seals butchered in our presence, we assembled from two old 
men, Afinogen Ermeloff (age 59) and Sergie Sovoroff (age 46), and from two 


old women, Eva Chercasen (age 59) and Virginia Krukoff (age 49) , at Nikolski 
village, Umnak Island, about 380 Aleut anatomical terms. In 1952 about 100 
terms were given to us by the second chief, Luke Shelikoff, of Akutan village, 
200 miles east of Nikolski. In the present account only the Umnak material will 
be presented. References throughout this paper, therefore, to the Aleut language 
signify only the eastern dialect. 


INDICATIONS LEADING TO THIS STUDY 
The Aleutian Islanders are unique, not only among the indigenous tribes of 
Alaska but even among all preliterate populations of the world, for their consid- 


1 The present article is rewritten and enlarged from a paper read by GHM at the November 
1950 meeting of the Linguistic Circle of New York, entitled “Human Anatomical Terms among 
Aleutian Islanders.” 


the 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to the University of Alaska for financial aid in the publi- 
cation of this article. 

2 Field work in the summers of 1948-52 under the auspices and with the codperation of 
Peabody Museum of Harvard University, the Viking Fund, United States Office of Naval Re- 
search, Pacific Science Board of the National Research Council, Arctic Institute of North America, 
and the Graduate School of the University of Oregon. 
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erable interest in and knowledge of human anatomy. Count F. P. Liitke, who 
traveled in the Fox Islands in 1827, wrote in his Voyage autour du monde, 


Il y a beaucoup de termes d’anatomie, et il y en a eu bien davantage autrefois, pour 
désigner toutes les parties intérieures du corps humain. Avant |’arrivée des Russes, les 
Aléoutes s’occupaient phe egret ood shippers afer ly vapom sur 
des individus morts ou tués a atl apaen mma aaa 
espéce d’acupuncture; = ota dant eek ormation des termes.* 


And in much the same words Rev I. Veniaminov wrote, 


In the Aleut there are and formerly were words ref. to Anatomy. I do 
not have in mind such ones as heart, - agg Bh dtp ld mma ig 
of some higher understanding, such as as tagiy* a large blood-carrying vessel, 
eugudagil’uk,? éunumgiday,® sigidag,” and so forth, which I, through downright 
ignorance of anatomical ng am unable to translate. Such words, apparently, 
were composed from what the Aleuts before the arrival of the Russians had been study- 

ing through the examination of the innards of a person, either of one killed in combat 
pj) nce fm expressly for the science of doctoring.® 


The foregoing quotations from Liitke and Veniaminov clearly indicate that 
the occasion for so great an interest in human anatomy on the part of the Aleuts 
arose from their attempt at a rational practice of medicine, and in addition, we 
may add, their rational practice of physical culture and their particular form of 
sepulture, to wit, dry mummification. Among the Aleuts, as among the ancient 


Chinese,’ acupuncture was a primary method of therapy. But whereas with the 
Chinese the 365 ch‘i hsiieh or vital points for acupuncture were traditionally 
determined, with the Aleuts the prognosis had to be determined in terms of the 
diagnosis in each individual case. The Aleut rationale for acupuncture, in the 
interpretation of both Veniaminov’s and present-day informants, was to let out 
“bad airs” and “bad blood.” The “airs” were of chief importance in their view of 
the cause and cure of disorders, and hence acupuncture had to be performed in 





3 Page 238 of Part I of the Paris edition of 1835-36. 

4 Veniaminov’s glossary (p. 58) reads: tiigiy a large blood-carrying vessel, arteria orta (sic). 
The word is properly tuyir ‘inferior vena cava’ (identified in a seal). The system of trans- 
literating Veniaminov here differs from our phonematic transcription for Aleut (q. v.). 

5 Glossary (p. 69) reads: Zugudagil’ug place on the nape of the neck where they puncture 


curing. 
6 Glossary (p. 70) reads: tunumgtdag place on the nape of the neck where the doctors punc- 
ture. The word is properly cunumyuudar ‘chief spot’ from cunur ‘spot, dot, point’. 
7 Not in the glossary. This word means ‘stripe, streak.” 
8 Veniaminov, Essay of a Grammar of the Aleut-Fox Language, “Foreword,” p. v, para- 
graph 8: translation by GHM from the original Russian. 
9 Wong and Wu, History of Chinese Medicine, pp. 18-28. 


for 
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exactly the right place and right manner in order to let out the proper amount 
of “air” — neither too much nor too little — for the cure to be effective. Thus the 
Aleut practitioners had to know their anatomy to ascertain where to operate and 
also how deep to puncture to let out the quantity of “air” appropriate to the size 
of the organ they were attempting to treat. The Aleut rationale for acupuncture 
is similar to that of the ancient Chinese. Wong and Wu, quoting from the “Nei 
Ching” (“Internal Classics, or Canon of Medicine,” ascribed to the Emperor 
Huang Ti 2698-2598 BC), state: “These (the ch‘i hsiieh) have fanciful names 
and puncturing should be made at these points to evacuate the pulse air.” *° 

In Aleut medicine, as likewise in early Chinese medicine, massage apparently 
also called for a certain acquaintance with human anatomy to ensure effectiveness. 
In addition the Aleuts experimented with diet and physical training for the pur- 
poses of healing, building up muscular strength and endurance, and survival tech- 
niques. They also needed some knowledge of human anatomy for their preparation 
of dried mummies, a form of disposal of the dead which was instigated by their 
religious belief that the soul of the departed would remain on this earth as long 
as the corpse was kept intact, thereby allowing the survivors the aid of the dead 
man’s soul for a longer period than if the body were permitted to disintegrate. We 
therefore discover that the motivating forces in the Aleuts’ search for an under- 
standing of human anatomy derive from their medical and religious beliefs. 


SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 


Now let us turn to the Aleuts’ sources of their human anatomical knowledge. 
These are fivefold. First, being a people subsisting almost entirely on fish, meat, 
and fowl, they acquired from the butchering of these creatures that sort of ac- 
quaintance with animal structures that all hunting peoples achieve. However, as 
a branch of the Eskimo-Aleut stock — a stock whose culture emphasizes a prag- 
matic orientation to its environment and a concentration on structural details of 
practical importance — they extended more minutely their observation and utiliza- 
tion of animal tissues than, for example, most of the Indian tribes of North 
America. They employed as fabricational materials tissues which in many other 
parts of the world were simply ignored, as witness their rain-parkas (kamleykas) , 
pants, boots, and bags made out of gut, gullet, stomach, and the skin of whales’ 
tongues, as well as their water bottles from the pericardia of various large mam- 
mals. Hence, as an introduction to human anatomy the Aleuts’ far-reaching 
knowledge of mammalian anatomy was invaluable. 

The Aleuts’ second source of information was their cultivated ability at keen 


10 Idem, p. 19. 
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and detailed observation and their experimental turn of mind through the applica- 
tion of which in their daily life and in their practice of medicine, hygiene, and 
physical culture they discovered the basic structural similarities between humans 
and other mammals. This led to their third and most direct source of human 
anatomical knowledge: the dissection of human beings. Rev Ioann Veniaminov, 
who resided for ten years among these people (from 1824 to 1834) while con- 
verting them to the Orthodox Catholic Church, and as Bishop of Siberia and 
Alaska kept contact with them for an even longer period after that, has written: 
The Aleut medicine men in former times were famed for their knowledge. In order 
to more ly learn the internal parts of man, and especially those parts on which 
Guepenesd co adiietid epulidiinad: Acieaiad teetten dad andie, xb Weeden Even 
I had the chance to see several old Russians who had been treated by Aleut doctors 
who had lauded them to the limit.1! 


Furthermore, we learned during our own researches in the Aleutian Islands of 
traditions that the old-time doctors among them also performed autopsies upon 
persons who died for inexplicable reasons, in an attempt to ascertain the causes 
of their deaths. 

A fourth source of their knowledge of human anatomy was comparative 
anatomy. After having discovered the similarities of human and animal bodily 
structures, medicine men dissected certain mammals to study how to proceed in 
their operations on humans. The sea-otter was particularly selected because of its 
close resemblance to man in behavior and physical structure — in fact it is con- 
ceived to be descended from humans. The comparative dissection of sea-otters 
was performed up till modern times by the father of two men who are still living 
at Nikolski village, and the outlawing in 1911 by United States Government 
decree of sea-otter killing is probably the only factor preventing this comparative 
dissection from still being carried on at the present day. 

The fifth source of human anatomical knowledge was from the making of dry 
mummies of the bodies of deceased individuals of outstanding families in certain 
communities. The viscera were removed from a perforation in the thorax, usually 
on the upper left side. The body cavities were then stuffed with dry moss and grass 
to desiccate the interior, while the exterior was wiped and dried until dehydration 
was complete enough for preservation. These mummies were then usually wrapped 
in foetal position in elaborate grass mats and sealskin bags, and either set on the 
floor or ranged on racks or hung in cradles in the interior of caves where they 
would remain dry and preserved. It is probable that the Aleuts had already devel- 


11 Veniaminov, Notes on the Islands of the Unalaska Division, vol. 2, p. 259: translation in 
Hedlitka, The Aleutian and Commander Islands, p. 176. 
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oped most of their corpus of human anatomics! information before instituting the 
custom of mummification, since the latter gives evidence of recent advent in the 
Aleutians — perhaps several hundred years prior to the arrival of the Russians. 
Mummification was not practised in the westernmost islands. 


EXTENT OF ANATOMICAL RECOGNITION 


The extent to which our informants were able to recognize and discuss features 
of human anatomy gives a measure of their acquaintance with the subject. And 
considering that a certain amount of their human anatomical information may 
well have been lost with the reduction in their reliance on their own medical and 
religious traditions, the extent of their present knowledge is still surprisingly great. 
The Aleuts have all been Christian for at least 125 years, and White men’s doctors 
have been present in the Aleutians for almost as long, with the result that the 
Aleuts’ medical traditions have tended to be discredited along with their religion. 
Nevertheless, the extreme traditionalism of the Aleuts, combined with the fact 
that the remote villages have apparently always been, as they still are, dependent 
at least in part on their own medical ministrations, have occasioned the preserva- 
tion of a large portion of their ancient lore. Although one of our male informants 
at Nikolski, Sergie Sovoroff, is actually a practitioner in the old Aleut tradition, 
and both our female informants are Aleut midwives, the great bulk of our anatomi- 
cal terminology was acquired from Afinogen Ermeloff, who does not consider 
himself a native doctor. It is therefore all the more striking that the latter should 
have exhibited the capacity he did in identifying human anatomical parts. 

The extent of the modern Aleuts’ anatomical recognition appears from Afino- 
gen Ermeloff’s ability to identify and name from plates in an atlas of human 
anatomy practically all the viscera and internal organs, a large number of the 
bones, and a certain portion of the musculature. He also designated the skeletal 
material for us from human skeletons, and dissected in our presence a hair-seal 
carcass, pointing out and naming the organs. The latter operation was also carried 
out for us at St Paul Island by Sergie Sovoroff on a fur-seal pup. (A photograph 
in our files shows this dissection.) Practically all these identifications were made 
without any prompting or suggestions on our part. We did, of course, ask the 
names for organs and tissues which the informants at first passed over. For the 
female anatomy, which Ermeloff declined to identify, we confronted Mrs Virginia 
Krukoff with the atlas of anatomy and received the appropriate nomenclature. Mrs 
Krukoff, a practising midwife and Aleut doctor, was likewise highly conversant 
with anatomy and gave us other terms besides those just mentioned. 

The extent of their anatomical vocabulary is shown not only in the number of 
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terms they actually possess but also in their ability to extend their nomenclature to 
new features that they probably had not previously named (for example, the 
lacrymal canals), by recognizing the association of these with other known fea- 
tures. Thus, the lacrymal canals were called by Mr Ermeloff 5am ilaan anrusim 
silan yukiy’* ‘the eye-from it-the nose-toward it-its both tubes’ and by Mrs 
Krukoff 5am taatjayan isyakiy ‘the eye-its water-both its customary holes’. Either 
designation was understood and accepted as possible by the various informants. 

A third element indicating the extent of Aleut anatomical recognition is their 
observation of growth and possibly of other physiological processes. They noted, 
needless to say, that the fontanelle closes over, that the soft bone in the tips of 
babies’ fingers hardens, and that the epiphyses are still detachable from the bones 
of young animals. They know the pulse joints at the wrist, in the bend of the 
elbow, on the inside of the upper arm, in the temples, and presumably at other 
spots on the surface of the body. Though it is risky to project back from their 
current knowledge after more than two hundred years of White contact, it lies 
within the realm of possibility that the Aleuts had some theory of a circulation of 
the blood and body “airs” comparable to that of the early Chinese.** The Aleut 
treatment of kidney disorders described by Dr Alexander from contemporary 
information,’* together with their other methods of therapy, have also struck this 
doctor with the extensiveness of their anatomical and physiological knowledge. 


ALEUT UTILIZATION OF ANATOMICAL INFORMATION 


As already indicated, the Aleuts’ primary use of their anatomical knowledge 

was for doctoring. Acupuncture was their chief form of therapy employing this 
ecules ‘Ho the detcintnn of ak ceca tials acupuncture was performed 
in two forms. In the first of these, two dots (Aleut cunuy ‘two dots/points’) are 
marked on the surface of the skin (nowadays using a pencil) over the internal 
organ to be treated. Next a pinch of skin is seized between the two dots and raised 
till the two dots have been elevated. The lancet (u7tusir) is then run through the 
pinch of skin, entering at the point of one dot and protruding through the other. 
Even the scalp was thus perforated to cure headache, and the sucking sound made 





12 A description of Aleut phonology precedes the glossary at the end of this paper. 

13 Wong and Wu, op. cit., p. 19, translating from the “Nei Ching,” state: “The vascular 
system consists of 12 pairs of main vessels called ‘Ching mo’ and their respective branches. They 
carry the blood and air to the different parts of the body.” Other quotations from the “Nei Ching” 
on the circulation of the blood (p. 20): “All the blood is under the control of the heart. . . . 
The blood current flows continuously in a circle and never stops.” 

14 Alexander, A Medical Survey of the Aleutian Islands, pp. 1035-40. 
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when the scalp is jerked loose is said to be the action of the “air” which is to be let 
out. Veniaminov has written of acupuncture: 


was used also as a last and only resort in critical condition of a patient; besides 
which was also used in various other sicknesses; thus in some eye 
lance the skin between the eyes, separating it from the bone; or they lance on the 
senate, ttn oo bias aa a In a word there is hardly a spot on the human 
body outside the eyes themselves, which they might not have lanced in illness; I knew 
one old Aleut whom they had lanced more than 40 times, in different places. Such 
“surgeons” were always famed for their knowledge, which was passed on only to their 
most beloved children and grandsons.’® 


The second method of acupuncture consisted in thrusting the lancet straight 
in. This operation had to be carefully controlled. Again to quote Veniaminov: 


In both varieties of “consumption,” aside from using certain vegetable remedies, they 
lanced the patient from both sides with stone points. But this operation was performed 
only by the most able medicine men, for here was necessary a thorough knowledge of 
where and how deep to lance, and how much “air” to let out, for otherwise the internal 
parts could be injured, or if all the “air” was let out the patient could be sent to the 
other world. This cure was also used in internal pains, as well as in ordinary colic, as 
rect Avge pacom Prpaptomannlypsy! nto tSS coh rman eg. fea 
themselves with astonishing success, so that a person almost dying in the morning, 
towards evening, after the operation, became altogether well.'® 


One region at which this form of acupuncture was performed according to modern 
informants (Afinogen Ermeloff 1949) was through the two first posterior sacral 
foramina, called iysim Sakiy ‘the two eyes of the sacrum’. This treatment was used 
for lumbago. The point to be pierced was first marked and a pinch of skin was 
raised at the point of the mark, into which the perforation was made. A small 
amount of blood issued from the incision (N2a28-29) .** 

Blood-letting (uysyaliy N3a56) is another Aleut mode of therapy still prac- 
tised. Hrdlizka cites Veniaminov as follows: 


The usual blood-letting among them was only from both hands and feet, and was used 





15 Veniaminov, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 262-263; translation in Hrdlitka, op. cit., p. 117. 

16 Veniaminov, op. cit., vel. 2, p. 260; translation revised from Hrdlitka, op. cit., p. 177. 

17 References to our Geld notes and to Aleut tents from which information is cited are given 
thus. All notations from Marsh’s material beginning with N are field notes gathered in Nikolski 
village (N1 = 1948, N2 = 1949, N3 = 1950, N4 = 1952). Other notations beginning with 
ewe Leteers ave Aleut tents, either these colleceed by BMarsh or these collecesd by Waldemer 
ore moby » le ncn cla 0 ee 
script Division). Notations from Laughlin’s feld notes are given with the name of the informant 
and the year. 
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or for enlivening of blood; also in cases where the patient 
Pn cp ear RY ao wag danger 
Our own informants gave us further details on the practice (N3a56-58, Afinogen 
Ermeloff 1950). This is performed chiefly on men and only on those between the 
ages of 20 and 40, and is only rarely used on women. Men doctors alone can let 
blood, which doubtless explains why this is seldom done on women as woman’s 
blood would be unclean to a man. Blood is let either at the ankles from the long 
saphenous vein (kitam namii ‘the foot-its vein’) where it passes in front of the 
medial malleolus, or at the bend of the elbow from either the cubital vein (quéyim 
haan namii ‘the vein on the side near the surface’) or from the basilic vein 
(yuudyim hadan namii ‘the vein on the side near the belly’)."® Regular blood- 
letting is performed not more often than once a year for each patient and always 
in the same month in which the course of treatment was originated. The usual 
season is in the winter about February. The various points for blood-letting are 
used in succession from year to year, though if not enough blood issues from one 
spot, the corresponding spot on the opposite member may be opened. The quantity 
let from the arm is variously described as “a soup-plate full” or “about half a pint.” 
The quantity let from the foot is determined in the following manner. For drawing 
blood from the foot about four gallons of hot water are placed in a tub and the 
patient holds his foot in this. The blood-letter stirs the water with his hand, and 
enough blood has been drawn wher the lines on his palm are no longer visible 
through the liquid. To stop bleeding from the ankle the practitioner presses over the 
incision while he pats the calf of the patient’s leg, which is held up. Bleeding from 
the arm is arrested by pinching above the incision while having the patient raise his 
arm and wave it loosely. A clean cloth soaked in cold water is then applied as a 
bandage and the arm is tied in a sling across the chest and thus kept immobilized 
all night. No special time of day is favored for this operation, but the weather 
should be calm. When blood is let on a well person, this is for the purpose of 
reducing the quantity of blood. The drawn blood is either thrown out on the ground 
or buried in the dirt. The lancet, made of a small point set in an ivory handle (in 
modern times an iron blade is used) , is the same for blood-letting as for acupunc- 
ture, and the same verb is used for the two operations: uytusir ‘instrument for 
lancing’, uytikur ‘he lances’, uysyaliy ‘action of being lanced’. In Nikolski village 
Steve Bezezekoff still performs blood-letting as his father did before him. The 
father of May Ermeloff (née Sovoroff) used to do it on himself. 
When a person is in pain, blood-letting is also said to be done over the site of 


18 Hrdlitka, op. cit., p. 177. 
19 We have photos of the scars on the legs of two men and on the arm of one man. 
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the pain (N3a57-58). For drawing the blood a sucking-cup made from a glass 
bottle is used, an instrument borrowed from the Russians (Aleut fusuukar from 
Russian rozdk). This is apparently simply a substitute for the mouth, formerly 
used. 

Acupuncture, with its subdivision blood-letting, was the most potent form of 

therapy from the Aleut point of view. Massage was a second efficacious form of 
treatment. This was performed mostly by women, as Veniaminov states: 
There is among them also a mode of curing general internal illnesses assigned exclu- 
sively to old women, which is what is known as to “hold the stomach”. If the patient 
feels gnawing or anguish in the abdomen, or something similar, they lay him on his 
nawiee 9 wane sith bok heen Sates eh aa eeee etree with her 
fingers his internal parts, for the purpose they say of them into , laying 
everything where it belongs; and many who have this mode of treatment 
praise it. 


Massage is currently much used in connection with pregnancy and childbirth. In 
Jochelson text no. 35 we read (in our own translation from the Aleut): “During 
her pregnancy, at the beginning of each month she is always massaged (Aleut 
cariliy ‘having the hands on’), so that her baby will have easy issue” (W/J35-1b). 
And further: “After she has borne her baby, being laid on her back, being mas- 
saged, her insides are always put back in their places” (W/J35-2b). And in the text 
dictated for Jochelson by the Aleut midwife Martha Golodova (since deceased) 


of Nikolski we read: “At the coming of each month her midwife always massages 
her so that her baby may not get too big in her, also so that it may keep the 
right position in its mother” (W J36-1b-2a). Just how much knowledge of human 
anatomy is thought to go into the massaging techniques was not determined in 
detail, but we may surmise from the competency of one of our midwife informants 
in recognizing internal organs from an atlas of anatomy that the old women have 
quite some understanding of human anatomy and presumably consider they are 
putting their knowledge to use in their manipulative practices. 

The Aleuts likewise indulged in some surgery, and from the scant information 
on the subject it seems they must have employed some knowledge of physiology 
as well as anatomy. In the earliest Russian account of the Andreanof Islands (in 
the central Aleutians) , composed from the journals of the trader Tolstikh about 
1764, we find: 

They always walk everywhere over the high mountains with bare feet. And in case one 
somewhere to injure his body in the foot or some other place and to cut himself 
against a sharp stone, then, having grasped the injured place he holds it in his 

20 Veniaminov, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 264; translation revised from Hrdlitka, op. cit., p. 177. 
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i having taken the body of that injured one, with a needle 
bone, threaded with a sinew thread, sews the wound, laying hold of the body 
i me haa poe peer bot hat injured one, sling 

astonishing patience, as doesn’t 
oa ty wih hy dent ode and maine 


thus: “And so reaching Qagaya Village, his brother-in-law, when he enters into 
the latter’s house, he begins to see is lying on his side on an old bydarky-skin. After 
he saw, after going out from him and cooking a sweat-bath for him, cutting open 
the wound in the sweat-bath, after he drew out of him yon spear head, he walked 
off toward his own village” (W J24-6ab). 

The Aleuts’ aatiens of giysistegy Guut have come inno gley'ta thsle em of 


rest and diet as means of treatment. Veniaminov 


The present treatment by the Aleuts of their diseases consists of patience, and in the 
most severe cases of diet, so that in dangerous illnesses aside from medicines they would 

give the sick no more than two spoons of water in a whole 24 hours. . . Dangerous 
aah te the Aleuts treated and even now treat by a complete fast, lasting from 
2 to 4 days in succession, during which do not give the patient even a drop of 


water, because as they say in such a case the food and drink are extraordinarily harmful 
to the patient — so that, should he drink water or eat whatever it might be, the wound 
a ad show suffering, from which results inflammation and inevitable 
death. 


And also in Coxe we find: 


When they are sick, they lie three or four days without food, and if bleeding is neces- 
sary, they open a vein with lancets made of flint, and suck the blood.** 


In addition to their use of anatomical knowledge in therapeutics the Aleuts 
also applied this knowledge in wrestling and combat. They know that pressure or 
a sharp blow upon the brachio-radialis muscle in the upper lateral forearm will 
temporarily paralyze the arm (N3a35). This spot they designate cam avjalii ‘the 
daylight of the hand/forearm’ (N2a32), and they have noticed that dogs and 

21 Andreyev, Russian Discoveries in the Pacific Ocean, vide Tolstikh, fn. to paragraph 12; 
translation by GHM: for another translation of the same see Jochelson, 1933, p. 11. 

22 Veniaminov, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 260; after Hrdlitka, op. cit., p. 176. 

23 Coxe, Account of the Russian Discoveries, p. 213. 
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sea-lions when fighting also try to bite each other at that spot. Accounts of a strong 
man killing three adversaries in one action describe him bashing two men’s heads 
together at the temples while crushing a third man’s temples between his knees. 
Aleut wrestling included various types of stationary encounters in which the adver- 
sary was thrown or pulled off balance and employing elementary forms of judo 
which involve, as with the vulnerability of the brachio-radialis and the temples, 
an acquaintance with the human physique. They are also, needless to say, well 
aware of the efficacy of throat-cutting for quick dispatch, and the traditional tales 
imply that this was a favorite resort of both men and women. 

Associated with combat and also with ritual practices was the custom of dis- 
memberment. The earliest Russians describe with horror witnessing the dissection 
of their slain comrades. However, dismemberment of the body of a slain enemy, 
consisting chiefly of removing the head and severing the limbs at their several 
joints, was necessitated by Aleut religious beliefs, for purification and protection 
of the slayer. The dismembered body is like the disintegrated body from which 
the soul will depart to the other world where it will be less likely to harm the 
slayer or aid the survivors of the slain. The slayer thereby protected himself and 
his people. The opposite of dismemberment was mummification, which aimed at 
preserving the corpse intact and thereby retaining the presence of the soul. The 
two operations, dismemberment and mummy-making, both involved a knowledge 
of human anatomy to aid in the dissection with the rather coarsely chipped stone 
cutting tools that the Aleuts had at their disposal in former times. 

We have now seen that the Aleuts’ practical applications of their human 
anatomical knowledge were chiefly in medicine, fighting, and the rituals of dis- 
memberment and muramification. 


EXTENSIONS OF ANATOMICAL ORIENTATION 


We may next consider a few areas into which they have extended their ana- 
tomical terminology or which manifest a special anatomical orientation. 

A good many languages show an extension of anatomical terminology to 
inanimate objects so that these are conceived as having a head, a nose, a neck, 
legs, feet or the like. The Aleuts have done the same but with some interesting 
variations. Where they envisage an island (like Anangula in the mouth of Nikolski 
Bay) as resembling a sea mammal, they obviously designate certain portions as 
the forequarters, the neck, or the tail. Or they see in a certain permanent snow- 
bank on the side of Mount Vsevidof the shape of a sea-lion stomach. But their 
most striking extensions of anatomical terms are those applied to the throwing- 
board (atlatl), the bydarky (kayak), and the fish-weir. The upper side of the 
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throwing-board is flat with a lengthwise groove for the dart shaft and a hole in 
the handle for the thrower’s forefinger. This side of the board is painted red to 
symbolize the blood of an animal, with the underside black to represent the fur. 
The little pointed ivory peg at the distal end of the groove, which serves to hold 
the nock of the dart, is termed the ‘xiphisternum’, mirdar (N3a8), and the flat 
ungrooved surface beyond the peg is the ‘forehead of the throwing-board’, hasrum 
tanii. The lengthwise ridge along the underside is referred to as the ‘hump of the 
throwing-board’, hasrum quija, while the concavity on the underside of the handle, 
fashioned to fit the thenar eminence of the palm, is named the ‘thenar of the 
throwing-board’, hasrum catuulura. 

On the bydarky the double-curved bow with slot between is said to depict a sea- 
otter’s head with his hands up to his mouth as he swims on his back and eats off his 
chest. Actually this peculiar bow design was doubtless originally a mechanism for 
causing the bow, when it comes down on a wave, to meet resistance in the water 
thus preventing the bow diving under. The ballast stones carried in a bydarky 
reputedly emulate the stones (tum°muglaa%an ‘cobbles/small-rounded-stones’) 
found in a sea-lion’s stomach (N3b36). The ridge down the deck of the bydarky 
is called the ‘sternum’, kulir. These terms apply to both the single- and double- 
hatched bydarkies. 

In the fish-weir, called cir°ranam caayatjin ‘slats of the creek’ or simply 
cir°ranar ‘creek’, one anatomical concept appears. This is the name for the funnel- 
shaped entrance into the impounding pool, viz. cir°ranam utja ‘penis of the 


creek/fish-weir’ (also designated as fusuukaa ‘its spout’ from the Russian word 
rozdk which is here a euphemism for the Aleut utja ‘its penis’) . 

Besides these extensions of anatomical terminology to inanimate objects the 
Aleuts all possess a number of activities having a general anatomical orientation. 
These are the ritual customs of joint-binding for pubescent girls during menarche- 


4 


segregation and for widows and widowers during mourning-segregation,”* and 
the dismemberment of slain enemies previously mentioned, likewise the ritual 
dismemberment of hawks or owls for purification (Eva Chercasen 1952). Ana- 
tomical motifs crop up in traditional tales and in games. In one of the tales 
(WJ15) we hear of the woman from Chuginadak (Mount Cleveland Volcano) 
who made herself a path across the sea from island to island out of a roll of sea-lion 
gut prepared for sewing. In the tale of Katjaarsimaar (WJ10) the man of this 
name brings home what he pretends are animal entrails and serves them to his 
wife, who later discovers they were the entrails of her relatives. And in the tragic 
tale of the Man from Okee Village, recorded only in English (N2a56-63), is 
24 Laughlin, A Possible Relationship of Aleut Joint Binding and Dismemberment. 
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described the progressive dismemberment while still alive of his wife by his rela- 
tives in an effort to extract from her a confession as to why she decapitated her 
husband. 

Some games also have anatomical themes. The one named gqiiy° yituudar 
‘little protuberance’ (N2a15) is played with a seal’s humerus that is tossed into 
the air so as to try to make it land with the bowed side (deltoid tuberosity) up. 
Favorite riddles (imasur°raadar ‘riddle/parable’) are: “Man by a door = ear 
(the tragus is termed taayruudar ‘little man’),” “Lake with lots of grass along 
it = eye” (N3a68-69). Needless to say, in games of casting at animal-shaped 
targets special value accrues from hitting certain points of the anatomy. In the 
game of throwing small darts at a suspended effigy of a whale (called kaamsudar) 
two counts go for striking the eye and six for hitting the circle in the middle of the 
body representing the heart. 


METHOD OF DESCRIPTION 


Having discussed the sources of the Aleut’s knowledge of human anatomy, 
their applications of this knowledge, and the extensions of their anatomical inter- 
est, let us now examine their method of description. At the outset it should be 
emphasized that, whereas our own anatomical terminology is based extensively on 
Latin and Greek words and on terms artificially fabricated out of Latin and Greek 
elements, the Aleuts had recourse only to their own language. If some of their 
terms seem bulky or merely descriptive instead of specific, it must be recalled 
that many of our terms are similar (cp. sterno-cleido-mastoid muscle) and were 
often purely descriptive at the time of their conception, a remote stage in the 
history of our culture. They may now be handled as specific termina technica 
chiefly because of the foreign linguistic elements of which they are composed. 

The Aleut language possesses quite a body of specific terms for both external 
and internal topography. These comprise a few monosyllabic, a large number of 
disyllabic, and some polysyllabic words. Monosyllables are: ar ‘eye’, car ‘hand, 
forearm’, cmir ‘pith, cancellous bone’, ut) ‘penis’. Typical disyllables are: kitar 
‘foot, lower leg’, anyir ‘gut, small intestine’, 5artur ‘kidney’, sakiiy ‘rib’, kanuur 
‘heart’. Such polysyllables are found as: ciidyiiSar ‘knee’, caatjiqlur ‘elbow’, 
ukasyir ‘occiput’, sayimay ‘face, countenance’. 

A number of terms show a derived origin, such as: kiiyusir ‘tooth, lit. biter’, 
anrusir ‘nose, lit. breather’, tutusir ‘ear, lit. hearer’, ayilrir ‘mouth, lit. what forms 
an aperture’. Other types of derivation are seen in: tunuulur ‘windpipe, trachea, 
bronchial tube, lit. place of sound/voice’, catuulur ‘thenar eminence of palm, lit. 
place of stone-flaking’, tutariilur ‘lobe of ear, lit. place for earring’, cacruriilur 
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‘waist, lit. ay for belt’. Diminutive suffixes appear in: qalyaliqSar ‘uvula’, 

iciligSar ‘little finger, little toe’, gicituqSar ‘whorl of hair/of dermatoglyph’, 

qakuqnaadar ‘wisdom tooth, third molar, lit. little one farthest in the interior of 
house’ 


Descriptive expressions composed of two or more words represent an extensive 
part of the anatomical vocabulary. Characteristic examples are: 8am isyaa ‘orbit of 
the eye, lit. customary hole/bed of the eye’, kamyim qacrii ‘scalp, lit. covering/skin 
of the head’, tutusim yuu ‘auditory meatus, lit. tube of the ear’, husim namiyan 
isyakiy ‘the two mental foramina, lit. both customary holes of the bloodvessels of 
the jaw’, asralaknam kamyan qa/naa ‘cranium, lit. bone of the head of the skele- 
ton’, 5am atjtan calukiy ‘the outer canthi of the eyes, lit. both corners at the end 
of the eyes’, cuyum qikan nayan iyacii ‘bicipital tendon, lit. tendon on the inside 
of the bend of the arm’, gakuqnaadam ilaan qaankun-iisir kiiyusir ‘first molar, lit. 
the third tooth from the wisdom tooth’. This is, of course, the area of the vocabu- 


nn Nd ei aR Aleut language 
is in reality quite prone to borrowing, but only two terms so far recorded have been 
added to the anatomical glossary by this means. These are kulaakar ‘fist’ (from 
Russian kulak, older Aleut kayalkuSar), and lum°maatikar/lupaatkar ‘shoul- 
der-blade, scapula’ (from Russian lopatka, older Aleut qamtir) , though as we see 
these are not really additions but simply replacements for whatever reason. Some 
of the terms we have recorded were undoubtedly fashioned by our informants for 
the occasion. These were anatomical structures they would not previously have had 
occasion to discuss. However, being widely oriented in both external and internal 
topography, they did not show a moment’s hesitation in forming these new ex- 
pressions from known terms. Since they made use of given linguistic mechanisms, 
it is difficult to segregate the neologisms. From the point of view of synchronically 
studying their anatomical knowledge this does not make any difference, since their 
ability to make neologisms merely indicates the capacity of their recognition and 
the flexibility of their classificatory system. In other words their anatomical interest 
is apparently still an active element in their culture. 

Since the Aleut language possesses both singular, dual, and plural numbers, 
its speakers are readily able with simple endings to designate single, paired, and 
multiple structures. In fact, this feature in their language has probably led them 
to make certain anatomical observations that are ignored by other peoples. Thus 
the jaw is referred to in the dual, husiy, and one half the jaw (one jawbone) in 
the singular, husir. In the case of animal jaws that separate at the symphysis this 
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use is obvious, but the Aleuts also extend the dual concept to the fused human 
mandible. The pelvis is also designated in the dual, iysiy /iysyiy, while the singular 
denotes one aitchbone (innominate bone), i7sir/iysyirx. The dual is also useful for 
paired organs, thus: Say ‘the eyes, both eyes’, tutusiy ‘both ears’, etc. 

A number of bodily structures are obviously multiple. For these the Aleut uses 
the plural, e.g.: imlin ‘head-hair (s)’, qilirin ‘brains’, cidyan ‘entrails, viscera’, 5am 
qaysatjin ‘eyelashes’, anyim sil°ritjin ‘mesenteries’, and the like. Several structures 
are spoken of in the plural that to us are not specially characterized by multiplicity. 
These are: icyin ‘neck (possibly actually ‘swivel joints’, also used in singular) , 
simsin ‘chest, breast, pectus’, isan ‘diaphragm’, iluurin ‘peritoneum, lit. those things 
on the interior (also used for the inside walls of a house)’, san°rum uyarijin ‘car- 
diac end of the stomach, lit. the stomach-its things coming toward’, and in addition 
the names for several of the muscles. This use of the plural is part of that feature of 
the language which expresses all collectivities as plurals (there are almost no singu- 
lar collective nouns) . 

The detail to which the Aleuts have carried their anatomical classification may 
be demonstrated by nomenclature for musculature and for hair. They distinguish 
muscles under three forms. The word kayur means basically ‘strength or muscle’, 
and describes a muscle as a motor organ and a source of strength. It is applied 
primarily to the biceps brachii and the quadriceps femoris. The term sayutir refers 
mainly to a flat muscle, possibly indicating the muscle as a structure of the flesh, 
but seems derived from the stem sayu- ‘pull, drag’ (presumably meaning ‘what 
can be pulled loose’). A long stringy muscle is called iyacir, the same name as for 
‘tendon, sinew’. All terms for hair are in the plural. ‘Head hair’ is imlin, ‘whiskers/ 
pubic hair’ are ijlaakun, heavier body hairs such as axillary (of which most Aleuts 
have none) and eyebrow are ctjan (the singular of this word means ‘fur’) , and fine 
fuzzy hairs are ct)aquudan ‘tiny little body-hairs’. Ear and nose hairs bear the name 
imliliirun ‘those resembling head-hair’. Various locks of the head have their desig- 
nations, for example: ‘bangs, forelock’ sitjlan, ‘temple-locks’ carayan (described 
by the Aleuts as the vertical hairs at the side of the head) , and ‘sideburns’ utudan 
(the horizontal hairs at the side of the head). And as a bone-working people they 
distinguish ‘bone in general’, ‘soft, cancellous, or interior bone’, ‘hard bone or 
ivory’, and ‘marrow (as distinct from brains and spinal cord)’. 

A complete glossary of all the anatomical terms that we have collected from 
the eastern dialect of Aleut at Nikolski village appears at the end of this paper 
with a prefatory note on the phonology. 
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COMPARISON WITH OTHER PEOPLES 

It is difficult to compare in detail Aleut human anatomical knowledge with that 
of adjoining, related, or even remoter peoples because equivalent data are scarce 
or non-existent. The closest correspondence might be expected among the Eskimo 
populations adjacent to and related to the Aleuts, viz. those of the south and west 
coasts of Alaska. Since we run into some indications of acupuncture and blood- 
letting in these areas, we may surmise that future investigations might turn up an 
accompanying knowledge of human anatomy. Birket-Smith writing on the 
Chugach describes a number of operations clearly belonging to the tradition of 
lancing.*® In Hrdlizka on the Kanyagh of Kodiak Island one may read quotations 
from Davydov, Holmberg, and Petroff detailing lancing operations with a special 
lancet.”*. Nelson gives accounts of acupuncture and blood-letting from Norton 
Sound and pictures one of the lancets thus used.** And finally, although Lantis 
states that doctoring was the weakest sector of Nunivak culture, she does describe 
some blood-letting.** In view of these fragmentary indications it seems pertinent 
to suggest that the cultural complex involving acupuncture and an extensive know!- 
edge of human anatomy may have been widespread among the Eskimo-Aleut 
groups of western and southern Alaska. This is a subject that offers opportunity 
for further investigation. 

The Eskimo populations of the Arctic Sea coasts, on the other hand, placed 
their chief medical reliance on shamanistic exorcism — a theory of medicine not 
especially conducive to detailed interest in human anatomy. This lack of such 
interest is clear on the part of the Central and Eastern Eskimos as compared with 
the Aleuts (and perhaps with most of the Alaskan Eskimo groups as we have 
just intimated) , and is borne out by their relatively meager and imprecise anatomi- 
cal terminology. The medical tradition thus seems to be another trait, along with 
the religious beliefs and practices, in which the Alaskan Eskimos and Aleuts show 
some striking differences from the Central and Eastern branches of the stock.”” 

As we pointed out in the early portions of this paper, some striking resemblances 
between ancient Chinese and Aleut medical practices and rationale exist. Of the 
three primary modes of Chinese therapeutics — acupuncture, massage, and moxa 
— the Aleuts possess at least the first two. The rationale for acupuncture likewise 
seems to be similar for these two peoples, though the practice was more elaborate 





25 Birket-Smith, The Chugach Eskimo, pp. 116-117. 

26 Hrdlitka, The Anthropology of Kodiak Island, pp. 83-86. 

27 Nelson, The Eskimo about Bering Strait, pp. 309-310; fig. 97. 
28 Lantis, The Social Culture of the Nunivak Eskimo, p. 202. 
29 Marsh, A Comparative Survey of Eskimo-Aleut Religion. 
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and more rigidly prescribed among the Chinese.*® Along with the Chinese custom 
of acupuncture went an interest in human anatomy and dissection.*? After the 
spread of Confucianism and Buddhism the practice of dissection was banned. We 
are not undertaking to compare in detail the ancient Chinese with the Aleut knowl- 
edge of human anatomy, but in scope and function they appear highly parallel. 
Reasons for this similarity, which can hardly be fortuitous, must in our present 
state of knowledge remain conjectural. But it seems plausible that both the Aleuts, 
together with other Alaskan Eskimo groups, and the Chinese have continued a 
tradition going back to a common Mongoloid ancestral people in northeastern 
Asia. 
SUMMARY 

Indications from our own anthropological investigations in 1948-52 and from 
19th century observers of the Aleutian Islanders pointed to an extensive knowledge 
of human anatomy among these people, which we consequently undertook to 
investigate. 

Sources of their anatomical information turned out to be five: (1) the study 
of animal structures; (2) through a well-developed empiricism, the transference of 
their knowledge of animal anatomy to that of humans in connection with their 
medical practices; (3) the dissection of human bodies; (4) the performance of 
comparative anatomy on sea-otters and other animals; (5) the making of dried 
human mummies. 

As to the extent of their recognition of human anatomy we discovered that 
both informants practising their medical traditions and ones who did not were 
able to identify and name many features from an atlas of human anatomy and 
from human skeletons as well as in freshly slaughtered seals. We also found a 
certain amount of physiological information among them, such as the awareness 
of growth in bone and possibly a precontact theory of the circulation of blood 
accompanying their physiological thesis of the function of blood and “airs.” The 
reason for their extensive recognition lies in the association of their human anatomi- 
cal knowledge with their medicine, some of which is still practised. 

We next observed the utilization of their anatomical information in medical 
therapy, chiefly in acupuncture and blood-letting, possibly to some extent also in 
massage and diet, and likewise in surgery. In addition to medical applications, 
we saw uses in wrestling and combat, and ritual uses such as dismemberment and 
mummy-making. 

30 For more detailed descriptions of Chinese acupuncture see Wong and Wu, op. cit., and 


Scope, vol. 3, no. 9, pp. 4-6. 
31 Wong and Wu, op. cit., p. 18. 
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To point up their general interest in anatomy, we examined their extension 
of anatomical terminology to inanimate objects, noting particularly the throwing- 
board, the bydarky, and the fish-weir, plus the anatomical orientation of joint- 
binding alongside dismemberment and mummification, together with that of cer- 
tain games. 

Finally we analyzed their method of description, pointing out a large body of 
basic specific terms of one, two, and more syllables, plus some technical terms of 
derived origin, and a large body of descriptive terms composed of two or more 
words. We likewise observed that their method of describing is still in active use 
and that their frame of reference is wholly within the elements of their own lan- 
guage. We remarked on the advantages for classification of their grammatical 
categories of singular, dual, and plural numbers, with some indications of the 
detail to which they have carried their anatomical classification in muscles, hair, and 
bone. 

In comparing the Aleuts with other peoples we emphasized that although the 
data are still scant, Alaskan Eskimo groups might turn out to possess the same 
interest in human anatomy and have some of the same medical orientation of the 
Aleuts. The Central and Pastern Eskimos, with their reliance on shamans’ exor- 
cisms, seem to have little interest in human anatomy. Since the early Chinese show 
the clearest parallel to the Aleuts, we may have here the retention of some ancient 
Asiatic tradition. 

GLOSSARY OF ALEUT ANATOMICAL TERMS 

We shall preface this section with a short presentation of the phonologic fea- 
tures of the Eastern Aleut dialect. The expression “Aleut language” throughout 
this paper means only the Eastern dialect, specifically as spoken in Nikolski and 
Unalaska villages. There is no indication, however, that the other areas of the 
eastern Aleut region differ materially from Umnak and Unalaska islands. 

The following are the phonemes: 


Consonants stop fricative continuant 
bilabial (p) w, (v) 
apico-dental t 8 
blade-alveolar s 
palatal ? 
uvular R 


apico-alveolar (é) 
lateral l 
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Vowels i a 
Vowel-initial h 


The three consonant phonemes given above in brackets occur only in loanwords 
of Russian and English provenance (which however are numerous) wherein Aleut 
p replaces Russian or English p and b, Aleut v replaces Russian and English f and 
v and English w and wh, and Aleut ¢ replaces Russian r (hard or soft) and 
English r. 

The stop consonants (including p) are all voiceless and only very slightly 
aspirated. Except for w and s, all the fricative and continuant consonant phonemes 
(including v and ¢) have voiced and voiceless alternants. The voiced alternants 
occur in word-initial position (where, however, r is voiceless), intervocalically, 
and in clusters of fricatives and continuants (except with s) which contain no 
special juncture (see below). The voiceless alternants occur before and after stop 
consonants and s, and in syllable-final and word-final, with r voiceless also in 
word-initial. As fricatives s and w are anomalous in the system, since s has no 
voiced alternant (though it does in Central Aleut) and in distribution parallels 
the stops, while w (which is actually articulated with combined bilabial and palatal 
friction resembling y" of other languages) has no voiceless alternant, enters into 
no consonant clusters, and occurs only initially before a and medially between 
two a vowels. The fricatives and continuants as a group (again excepting s and w) 
have another peculiarity, viz., in biconsonantal clusters composed of two members 
of the group an epenthetic glide vowel (non-phonematic) is inserted between the 
two consonants, so that for example ay5a is pronounced [ayo5a], imri is [imoni], 
and utjlu is [ujelu]. Such clusters are tautosyllabic. 

The vowels are all slack and more centralized than the corresponding cardinal 
vowels: /i/ resembles the i of English bill, /a/ is like u in English bud, and 
/u/ is like u in English bull. When doubled the vowels are long without much 
change in articulation except that /aa/ sounds like a in English bar. 

The vowel-initial h, which can occur only in word-initial before a vowel, is 
preserved in our notations largely for historical reasons. Originally Eastern Aleut 
must have resembled modern Western and Central Aleut in distinguishing two 
vowel-initials, h and ?. This distinction has disappeared in Eastern Aleut so that h 
is no longer a functional phoneme. Both vowel-initials have been dropped in the 
speech of the younger people (under 50), but the old people still retain at least a 
certain number of the aboriginal cases with h, for which reason we have recorded 
these for comparative purposes. 
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The position of the accent, which is stress, is always on the next to the last vowel 
of the word. This means that when the vowel of the final syllable is single (short) , 
the accent falls on the penult. But when the vowel of the final syllable is double 
(long) , the accent falls on the ultima. 

One other feature of Aleut phonology is the matter of juncture, in essence two 
kinds of syllabification involving biconsonantal clusters of fricatives (except s and 
w) and/or continuants. When the clusters are tautosyllabic, the two phonemes are 
realized with their voiced alternants (with a glide [2] between) . This form of junc- 
ture receives no designation in our notation. When the clusters are heterosyllabic 
—a condition indicated by the symbol ° between — the two consonants appear 
with their voiceless alternants, the first being completely voiceless and the second 
half-devoiced. As an instance, aySa is pronounced [ay25a]} and ay°da is pro- 
nounced [aa], or imri is pronounced [im2ri} and im°ri is pronounced [imxi]}. 
Clusters of double fricatives (s and w are never doubled) and double continuants 
are always heterosyllabic, thus: ay° ya, im°mi, ay° ya, or ul°lu. 

With the foregoing description of the chief phonologic features of Eastern 
Aleut we may now turn to the glossary of anatomical terms. For the purposes of 
ease in reference and of emphasizing the Aleut system of classification the terms 
are presented in a topographic order. The regions have been divided into (1) head 
and neck, (2) thorax, (3) abdomen, (4) limbs, (5) general bodily features. In 
general, external features are presented first and then internal for each region. 
Where external and internal features are closely allied in the Aleut terminology, 
they are listed together. The English or scientific name is given first, followed by 
the Aleut term to which is appended a literal translation if the latter is a derived 
or descriptive expression that we have succeeded in analyzing. 
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DISORIENTATION AND STATUS CHANGE 
WILLIAM C. SAYRES 


HE COLOMBIAN PUEBLO of Zarzal (pop. 400) is a highland valley 

settlement flanked by the Coastai and Central Ranges of the Andes and situ- 
ated twenty-two kilometers west and slightly north of Popayan (pop. 30,000), 
capital of the Department of Cauca. The present writer carried out a community 
study of Zarzal between September 1951 and September 1952. The Zarzalefios 
are Mestizo farmers who own their lands and speak only Spanish: they are also 
nominal Roman Catholics who hope the saints will protect them from all the evil 
spirits the priest tells them do not exist. Since a detailed discussion of the Zar- 
zalefios cannot be included in the present brief article, it may suffice for background 
purposes to observe that they share generally in the “Mestizo culture” described by 
Gillin.* 

Two facets of the study were especially interesting to the writer: (1) the shift 
in group status over the past three generations from that of “Indian” community 
to that of “Mestizo” community, and (2) the local trastorno problem. The term 
“trastorno” has various deno-connotations but refers typically to a state of extreme 
physico-mental disorientation and is comparable to our term “derangement.” Any- 
one who persistently behaves in a socially irresponsible or non-adjustive manner is 
trastornado. Obviously there are many paths to trastorno, but the Zarzal study 
strongly suggests that a close relationship exists between the local occurrence (and 
importance) of trastorno and the change in community status. 

This change was formally effected between 1890 and 1930. During these years 
the lands of the reservation were assigned to individual family heads and full owner- 
ship titles and rights of sale were finally conferred on the holders; the older Indian- 
governor and Indian-council type of local government was replaced by the present 
system featuring a police inspector, deputies, and a secretary; and gradually docu- 
mentary sources stopped referring to Zarzalefios as Indigenas. The formal symbols 
of the change were accompanied by an increasing informal recognition that Zar- 
zalefios could not really be distinguished from Mestizos because they were Mes- 
tizos: a native dress and idiom had long ago been given up, racial mixture had 
long ago seeped in, and once the “Indian government” had been discontinued and 
the reservation had been parceled away, it was high time to admit that the Zarza- 


1 John P. Gillin, “Mestizo America” (in Most of the World, R. Linton, ed., pp. 156-211, 
New York, 1949). 
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lefio no longer deserved an Indian label. However, it is not surprising that recog- 
nition from without lagged behind recognition from within. During the 1890-1930 
transition period this lag was understandably irritating to Zarzalefios; as one in- 
formant put it: “They called us Indians then, but we were not really Indians. We 
were country Mestizos and we wanted full rights to our own lands. We did not 
like to be called Indians.” But the gap between status appraisals from without and 
status appraisals from within gradually closed, and in 1951-52 outsiders questioned 
were careful to make a distinction between the Mestizos of Zarzal and the various 
Indian groups of the area — as “Indians” were considered people who affected a 
native idiom and dress (like the Paez and Guambia) or at least had a reservation 
land system (like the Coconuco). The people of Zarzal were national Colombian 
Mestizos on all three counts, and their status shift was by then an acknowledged 
part of twentieth-century history. 

In changing their identifications the Zarzalefios were changing their value 
orientations: the “Indian” way was associated with passive self-restraint and sub- 
missive self-resignation and unquestioning adjustment to an all-powerful universe, 
while the way of the non-Indian meant a more active concern with self-promotion 
and ambitious self-determination and manipulation of the universe. There was no 
sudden leap, of course, from fatalistic keep-thy-place doctrines to nonfatalistic 
improve-thy-place doctrines; the shift was gradual and represented an increasing 
rejection of socio-economically damaging affiliations. The historical background 
for this rejection may be cited briefly. The first Zarzalefios were not a distinc- 
tive tribal group but a motley collection of Indios civilizados forced to work the 
estates of a Spanish marqués until his death. His widow, reputedly a benign gentle- 
woman disturbed by court litigation over the estates, released her claims on these 
workers (encomendados), who thereupon (1737) became the founding fathers of 
a new community called first San Francisco de Pungui and later Zarzal. Though 
classified officially as Indians, these founding fathers had Spanish surnames and 
were not a tribe; among them were reportedly Negroes, various Ecuadorian natives 
(che Quieo courts then had jurisdiction ever the asen), and representatives of the 
local Chisquio. Racial and cultural mixture was in a very real sense part of the 
birthright of Zarzal. Historically the Zarzalefios have been a socially and economic- 
ally depressed group of “civilized Indians” who lacked a common tribal heritage. 
Nevertheless “Indian” ascriptions are not easy to cast aside. And a land-guarantee- 
ing reservation system serves to protect a community, not solely to mark its status 
inferiority. 

Though partly isolated geographically and socially, the Indians of Zarzal had 
various contacts with non-Indian officials (religious, educational, and political) 
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and made frequent marketing trips to Popayan, where the world of non-Indians 
could be observed. Through such brushes with the dominant society their own posi- 
tion as ill-esteemed Indian wards was repeatedly underscored, and unlike the 
nearby Guambia and Paez they could not very well rest on distinctly native laurels: 
as Indios civilizados descended from a small group of transplanted menials they 
were not true Indios and they were not true civilizados — as a grocer might put it, 
they had the brand but not the quality. 

So by 1890 the Zarzalefios were seriously petitioning for the end of reservation 
wardship, and by 1930 the lands were finally individualized and wardship termi- 
nated. Yet past ties may prove tenacious, and the Zarzalefio who broke them had 
to contend with the pieces. Those who chafed as Indian wards were not delivered 
into contentment as national Colombians. The Zarzalefios of 1951-52 seemed, in 
fact, rather embarrassed at the status shift, somewhat like an undersized American 
boy who wins at last his letter in football but is too conscious of his stature to wear 
it graciously. Not surprisingly, my Zarzal hosts were faced with a considerable 
problem in reconciling stubborn past orientations with the role demands of an 
altered status. 

The essential conflict is between the residual doctrines stressing the importance 
of nonresistive acceptance of the life position assigned to one by superior human 
and divine agencies and the growing conviction that one should strive actively and 
ambitiously to rise in the national socio-economic system. However operative were 
the older codes in pre-Columbian times, they were singularly appropriate for In- 
dians living under the thumb of the Conquistador and his descendants. And the 
Zarzalefios of today, who are still at the bottom of the socio-economic ladder, 
understandably find it difficult to speak of ambition without wondering just how 
much good it will do them. Not only the efficacy but the very morality of self-pro- 
motion is still open to question. And yet the die is cast: they can no longer be 
scoffed at as Indians, but they can no longer be protected as Indians; lands now 
owned can now be lost, and even if the lands one owns are kept and doubled and 
trebled, lessons transmitted by earlier generations are still in force to stamp the 
required effort as unseemly. 

One of the important themes emerging from the Zarzal study was the local 
concern over trastorno. The trastornado behaved erratically and irresponsibly, 
sometimes strutting and striking out at people, sometimes withdrawing into help- 
less passivity. Such behavior appeared to represent in part a maladjustive distortion 
of the current conflict between self-promotive direct-action doctrines (as reflected 
in the aggressively active phase of trastorno) and persisting control-from-without 
wardship orientations (as reflected in the extremely passive phase). It would be 
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dangerous folly to press this correspondence too far, but it was too striking not to 


report. 

Not a single case of trastorno was found in Zarzal which did not show this 
pattern. The phases were locally recognized and were termed bravo (“wild” — for 
the manic or aggressive phase) and tonto (“dull” — for the depressive or passive 
phase). It was also interesting to note the application of those common terms in 
wider contexts not concerned with trastorno: tonto was generally considered more 
suitable for Indians, bravo for non-Indians.” 

An individual might be trastornado for weeks or months or years. Though at 
any one time there were two to four cases in the pueblo population of 400, the im- 
portance of trastorno was much more than a matter of incidence. People talked 
about it, shook their heads over it, wondered who might have it next. It was, in a 
sense, part of the cultural weather. 

Of course it was tempting to hypothesize that the local occurrence and pattern 
of trastorno were significantly related to the status shift and its attendant strains. 
But although this hypothesis was in fact advanced, the writer was somewhat suspi- 
cious of such a made-to-order fit. He asked himself this: if a nearby community 
that lacked a comparable status change were studied, might not substantially the 
same trastorno problem turn up anyway? Fortunately, a grant from the National 
Science Foundation permitted him to continue the Colombian rural studies into 
1952-53, so that additional work could be done on this as well as other themes. 

The ew community eclected Ser esady wes Chennnct, sieented seme thiey-Sve 
kilometers southeast of Popayan. The pueblo of Coconuco, like Zarzal, is a Mes- 
tizo settlement, but unlike Zarzal, is not derived from an ancestral Indian settle- 
ment. This will be explained shortly. Near the pueblo is the Coconuco reservation 
(parcialidad): here live the contemporary Coconuco Indians.* Like the 19th-cen- 
tury Zarzalefios, the Coconuco of the parcialidad are Indios civilizados who speak 
only Spanish and have no native dress and cannot sell their lands to outsiders, but 
unlike the former, share a common tribal heritage. Again we may refer to history. 

At the time of the Spanish Conquest (1499-1550) the Coconuco Indians occu- 
pied this territory. The fragmentary information available on these early highland 
corn-growers is summarized by Lehmann and Hernandez de Alba.* They partici- 

2 The Zarzal study would certainly lend support to the position, most closely identified with 
Horney, that the major psychological disturbances in a society tend to reflect the key conflicts 
characteristic of that society (Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New York, 
1 
7 The peri, ike he pte ba «poplaon of eppotins tely 800. 

4 Henri Lehmann, “The Mogeux-Coconuco” (in Handbook of Indians of South America, 


Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, no. 143, vol. 2, pp. 969-974, 1946) ; Gregorio 
de Alba, “The Highland Tribes of Southern Colombia” (idem, vol. 2, pp. 915-960) . 
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pated generally in the sub-Andean culture of the area.° Following the Conquest 
their lands were ceded by the Crown to a Spanish noblewoman, the Marquesa de 
la Vega, who administered the Indians as her encomendados. The Marquesa had 
an only son who was a Jesuit and lived in Quito, and she decided to please him by 
willing the estate to the Jesuit convent there. After her death the monks of the 
convent found it difficult to manage the Coconuco estate from Quito. Although 
several monks came to live in the Coconuco hacienda, the arrangement was con- 
sidered troublesome, and the estate was subsequently sold by the convent to a 
gentleman named José Maria Mosquera y Figueroa. Don José was the father of 
the famous Mosquera brothers: Juaquin, Manuel Maria, Manuel José and Tomas 
Cipriano. Although Manuel José became an archbishop, the most renowned of 
the four brothers was General Tomas Cipriano de Mosquera, who climaxed an 
illustrious military career by serving as President of Colombia for four terms. 

During the successive administrations of the Marquesa and the monks and the 
Mosqueras, the Indians gradually abandoned their original settlement, which was 
some Jistance from the hacienda, and moved in increasing numbers to the present 
site f tne pueblo, which accordingly received their tribal name. Non-Indians, 
however, were also moving into the area, and these decided that such an attractive 
site should not be wasted on Indians; the latter, consequently, were removed to the 
lands of the present reservation, and the former became the pueblo group. 

Thus, despite continuous racial and cultural modification of both groups, the 
people of the pueblo trace their descent from the “pioneering” non-Indian settlers 
while the people of the parcialidad trace their descent from the indigenous 
Coconuco. 

The Coconuco study (November 1952 to May 1953) brought out marked 
similarities and marked differences among the three groups cited above. A detailed 
discussion of these cannot be included in the present summary paper. In general, 
both the Coconuco (reservation) Indians and the Coconuco (pueblo) Mestizos 
exhibited a more self-consistent and unithematic set of goals and value orientations 
than did the Zarzalefios, though the daily life activities and the cultural apparatus 
associated with these activities (hillside vertical-row gardening by both sexes with 
fallow-rotation conservation techniques, for example) were to no small degree 
closely comparable in all three communities. If content were stressed, the com- 
munities would seem much alike; when form and emphasis are considered, how- 
ever, important differences emerge. 

The Indians of the Coconuco parcialidad by and large subscribe to the fatalistic 

5 Julian Steward, “South American Cultures: an Interpretative Summary” (idem, vol. 5, 
pp. 669-772, 1949). 
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keep-thy-place doctrines persisting in Zarzal: at the same time their profession 
(verbal and behavioral) of this code is not complicated by a conflicting allegiance 
to ambitious self-promotive endeavor. Such endeavor is regarded as immoral and 
potentially dangerous for Indians. And they are still unblushingly Indians. 
Whereas the 19th-century civilizados of Zarzal openly invited the breakup of their 
own reservation, the Coconuco have persistently resisted the breakup of theirs. And 
as Lehmann observes, the Coconuco were still speaking their native language a 
century ago, while the people of Zarzal had long since become solely Spanish- 
speakers. Though the Coconuco have come a long way toward national Mestizaje, 
they have kept their tribal identity and are not ready to give it up. And if the 
contiguity of the pueblo has hastened the infusion of non-Indian culture elements, 
it has also tended to block status change: the pueblo Mestizos represent a socially 
dominant group serving as an ever-present reminder that appearances notwith- 
standing, an Indian’s an Indian for all that. 

The Coconuco Mestizos resemble the Zarzal Mestizos in their adherence to an 
active self-advancement policy, but the former, unlike the latter, are not troubled 
by persisting Indian-keep-thy-place precepts. The former, unlike the latter, do not 
have an Indian past to live down or shake off, and while the Zarzaleiio tends to 
feel uneasy in his ambition,® the Coconuco Mestizo holds that ambition is eminently 
suitable for himself if quite inappropriate for his parcialidad neighbors. In short, 
one side (the active self-promotion phase) of the Zarzal value conflict is largely 
representative of Coconuco pueblo orientations, and the other side (the fatalis- 
tic self-in-shadow phase) is generally characteristic of Coconuco parcialidad 
orientations. 

The situation is, of course, far more complicated than this simple presentation 
suggests, but for purposes of the present brief discussion, it may be noted that the 
value conflict associated with mixed status orientations in Zarzal is generally absent 
from the traditionally Indian community of the Coconuco parcialidad and from 
the traditionally non-Indian community of the Coconuco pueblo. 

And trastorno in Coconuco is chiefly conspicuous for its virtual absence. No 
cases comparable to those noted so readily in Zarzal were found either among the 
Coconuco Mestizos or the Coconuco Indians. Nor could Coconuco informants 
recall such cases except in such “mixed up” communities as Zarzal. It may be re- 
peated at this point that “trastorno” is not a term with a single meaning: various 
kinds and degrees of erratic behavior and emotional upset may be described as 


6 The idea of personal ambition as an active quest for material wealth and a measure of power 
over others is understood by all three groups, and it is in this sense that the term is used in the 
present paper. 
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trastorno. In Zarzal, when people spoke of trastorno, they regularly referred to a 
severe state of irresponsibility typically featuring “wild” behavior on the one hand 
and “dull” behavior on the other: the afflicted might show either tendency or both, 
but both should be anticipated since the “dull” case might suddenly strike out at a 
visitor who came too close and the “wild” type would almost inevitably become 
submissive and noncommunicative after the initial frenzy. In Coconuco, however, 
the term was customarily applied to a host of mild irregularities, and was used in 
the Zarzal sense only to refer to a non-local situation (which was not specified or 
explained). Even without the “dull” and “wild” features, trastorno as a serious 
condition of behavioral disorientation was not witnessed in Coconuco nor was it 
considered a problem there. 

Thus fresh support, though by no means definitive support, was added to the 
proposition that status conflict and trastorno were closely linked. Despite the gen- 
eral similarity in environment and culture content among the three groups, it would 
be rash to suppose that all pertinent factors not directly related to the two themes 
studied were effectively controlled. Nevertheless it is interesting to note that a 
visitor to Popayan might see three individuals in the market, one from Zarzal, 
one from the Coconuco parcialidad, and one from the Coconuco pueblo: all three 
would look alike (racial admixture is common to all groups), be dressed alike, 
and speak only Spanish. Yet one would be an Indian, one would be a non-Indian 
tracing his descent from Indians, and one would be a non-Indian tracing his 
descent from non-Indians. And if the visitor wished to study conflicting values and 
serious adjustment problems (and maladjustive behavior) he would do well to 
introduce himself to the Indian turned non-Indian. 

To sum up briefly: (1) from the Zarzal study a tentative relationship was 
posited between the phenomenon of trastorno and group status change; the two 
themes were apparently connected through conflicting status-value orientations; 
(2) during a comparative study of nearby Coconuco trastorno could be examined 
among two groups which had not undergone the Indian-to-Mestizo status shift; 
(3) the latter groups as appraised in the Coconuco study were much more self- 
consistent in their respective value orientations (which again tended to be described 
in terms of status propriety) than were the Zarzalefios, and trastorno was not a 
problem among them; (4) though laboratory conditions were only partially ap- 
proached (since the groups were similar in terms of general environment and gen- 
eral culture content), it cannot, of course, be claimed that all relevant factors not 
referable to the theme variables were effectively controlled; nevertheless the obser- 
vation is in order that the original proposition suggested by the Zarzal study was 
emphatically supported by the comparative materials from Coconuco. 
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Because the transition from Indigenismo to national Mestizaje is so vitally part 
of the contemporary Latin American scene, the writer wonders how widely the 
Zarzal equation can be generalized, if at all. Information is needed on the im- 
portance and pattern of trastorno in other communities (both status-changed and 
status-unchanged) . To what extent are the strains incident to the assumption of an 
altered group status reflected in trastorno themes or other maladjustive trends? Are 
those who change status as a group more severely or less severely damaged than 
those who change status as individuals (by leaving the native community and 
“passing” as a national Mestizo in the city or elsewhere) ? This paper began with 
a single problem to be examined in a particular area, and, in reporting the conclu- 
sion reached locally, ends by suggesting that questions concerning its general 
applicability and consequence be given a place in future Latin American research. 


Yate Unriversrry 
New Haven, Connecticut 





INFANT MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND PRIMITIVE MUSIC 
BRUNO NETTL 


[RASS eee eee See ans on en ee 
relationship between infants’ linguistic development and the distribution of 
phonemic distinctions throughout the world. It is the purpose of the present paper 
to examine the possibility of similar relationships in music. Jakobson believes, and 
demonstrates, that those phonemic distinctions which are most common in the 
languages of the world also appear earliest in children’s speech. For example, the 
distinction between vowels and consonants is found in all languages and is also 
the first distinction made by children when learning to speak. This paper compares 
some of the developments in the performance of musical traits by small children 
with their distribution in non-Western and folk music. 

Although both children’s speech and the music of non-Western cultures are 
not as well documented and as definitively analyzed as language, it seems possible 
to make some statements on the basis of what is already known. Some interest in 
this area has been shown by musicologists, notably Curt Sachs, who says: 

It is exciting experience to learn that the earliest known stage of music reappears 
in the babble songs of small children in European countries. For once the ontogenetic 
law is fully confirmed: the individual summarizes the evolution of mankind. {Later, 
Sachs asserts} These children could not be suspected to have been influenced by a single 
trait of our own music. Thus we cannot but accept their babbling as an ontogenetic 
reiteration of man’s earliest music and, inversely, conclude that the music of today’s 
most primitive peoples is indeed the first music that ever existed.? 


This paper, however, is not concerned with the evolutionary aspects of the 
problem. The author neither accepts nor rejects such an approach. Ir is certainly 
possible to interpret whatever parallels there are between children’s singing and 
primitive music in ways other than the ontogenetic recapitulation of phylogeny, but 
interpretation is beyond the scope of this paper. 

The most important study in the field of infant musical development is by 
Heinz Werner,® whose work was concerned with the creative efforts of children 


1 Kindersprache, Aphasie und allgemeine Lautgesetze (Uppsala Sprakvetenskapliga Sall- 


skapets Handlingar, 1940-42A). 
2 The Rise of Music in the Ancient World (New York, 1943), pp. 43, 44. 
3 Die melodische Erfindung im frithen Kindesalter (Akademie der Wissenachefuen, Wien, 


Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 182 [1917], no. 4). 
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between two and five. His conclusions on the various stages of musical develop- 
ment are based entirely on the created improvisations of children, not on the way in 
which they handled songs which were taught them. The present author has largely 
corroborated Werner’s findings, using a single, younger subject of his own, with 
the additional scope of learned songs. This consisted of observing which musical 
traits the subject learned earliest, which ones appeared late, and with what accuracy 
they could be negotiated. 

In order to compare the order in which these developments appear in children 
with their frequency in non-Western music, the various aspects of musical style 
are separated and presented individually. A number of common ones, such as 
harmony and polyphony, do not appear here because they are not found in infant 
musical behavior. Furthermore, the ages at which the developments take place are 
omitted because, while the author and Werner agree in general on the order, the 
actual time of emergence differs greatly. Following is an outline for the order of 
appearance of various stylistic traits in infants’ music. 


Form: 1. simple repetition of a single short phrase, with slight and unsyste- 
matic variation; 
2. short strophes, made up of two, three, or four phrases, with little 
variation. Some of the phrases in a strophe are usually identical; 
forms like AABA and ABBA are common. 


Rhythm: The only characteristic type is a series of notes of equal length, fol- 
lowed by a longer note at the end of the phrase. 


Melodic contour: 1. descending; 
2. undulating without specialization; 
3. arc-shaped, with ascent followed by gradual descent; 
4. ascent, followed by two peaks and descent. 


1. minor thirds and major seconds; 

2. major thirds and minor seconds; 

3. neutral third (between major and minor third) ; 

4. intervals smaller than half-tones; quarter-tones; 

5. larger intervals, in order of size, beginning with perfect fourth. 


Scale: 1. two tones; 
2. three and four tones; 
3. more than four tones. 





INFANT MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Cadences: 1. phrase ends on lowest tone; 
2. phrase ends on a repeated tone sequence; 
3. phrase ends on a tone in the middle of the range of the entire 


piece. 


Range: 1. minor third; 
2. perfect fourth; 
3. diminished fifth; 
4. larger than diminished fifth. 


It is not easy to estimate the frequency of a given crait in the musical styles of 
the world. All styles are by far from known, even in a limited way, and, indeed, it 
is not possible to distinguish among musical styles in the way it is possible to define 
or delimit languages. In other words, while we know rather well what a language 
is, we do not know what constitutes “a music.” However, a large enough sampling 
of the styles in various parts of the world exists to enable one to make at least 
approximately accurate statements about the distribution of musical traits — 
whether they are confined to small groups of tribes, are found throughout one 
continent, or are common throughout the world, and the like. It is on such gen- 
eralized statements that the following tentative conclusions are based, and their 
impressionistic nature must be remembered. 

The simple form of repeating a single musical phrase with variations, earliest in 
in infants, is common throughout the world. It is the only form in some simple 
cultures, such as the Vedda of Ceylon and the Finno-Ugric Mordwin and Votyak, 
and is the basic form of some complex primitive styles, notably some of Negro 
Africa. Furthermore, it is found in the children’s songs, lullabies, game songs, and 
songs in tales in most cultures throughout the world, even where the majority of 
songs have more complex forms. The other form of infants’ singing, a strophe con- 
sisting of from two to four phrases with the frequent repetition of one, is found 
in folk and primitive music throughout the world, excepting only the simplest 
musical styles of all. This type of form, when learned by children, usually appears 
in learned songs rather than improvisations. However, it has been noted in the 
author’s infant subject that the tendency is to learn multiple-phrase songs with 
repetition more easily than those without, and this fact is paralleled in non-Western 
music. The use of at least one repeated phrase in a strophe predominates through- 
out the world. 

Rhythmic development in infants is represented by only one stage, that of 
undifferentiated note lengths with a final long note. This kind of rhythmic struc- 
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ture is not too common in primitive music, although it is present in some of the 
simplest musical styles. Final length, the use of a contrastive last note: in a phrase 
or song, is prevalent throughout the world, however.* 

The melodic contours sung by small children coincide, in their order, with the 
frequency of melodic contours in primitive music. Descending contour seems to 
be the most widespread throughout the world. It appears in different forms, from 
the slight descent from one tone to the other in the two-tone melodies of the Vedda 
to the cascading descent of many songs of the Plains Indians and Australians. Gen- 
erally undulating melodic contour is also widespread, while arc-shaped ones are 
more restricted. The latter are found in many parts of the world, but everywhere 
their distribution is more sporadic. For example, among the North American In- 
dians, arc-shaped contours are most prominent among the Navaho and in the east- 
ern United States. Elsewhere they tend to be rare. This distribution is wide, but 
spotty. More specialized melodic contours, such as an arc with two peaks, are quite 
rare in the world. 

Melodic intervals in infant music do not follow the worldwide frequency as 
well as does contour. (1) Minor thirds and major seconds do seem to be the most 
common melodic intervals, followed by (2) minor seconds and major thirds, always 
with approximate intonation. (3) Neutral thirds, while they are quite frequently 
found in primitive music, are not nearly as common as perfect fourths and fifths, 
which appear later in children. (4) Intervals smaller than minor seconds are rela- 
tively uncommon in the world’s music. They are quite prevalent in the Near East, 
and found occasionally elsewhere, but there is often evidence that they do not 
constitute a significant distinction even where they do appear. 

Scales of two tones are widely distributed in the world, but ix all but the very 
simplest styles they are used only in special songs: children’s, lullabies, and the like. 
The greatest frequency is held by scales with four and five tones. Thus we may 
say that while two-tone scales are found in a few more cultures than pentatonic and 
tetratonic ones, the latter appear in much larger numbers. We may note also that 
while in children’s musical development the two-tone melodies occupy a distinct 
stage in contrast to those with three and four tones, which occur together, in primi- 
tive and folk music there seems to be a close relationship between two-tone and 
three-tone melodies. In some primitive styles, e.g. Modoc, Vedda, Kubu (Su- 
matra), two-tone and three-tone melodies are used in the same song styles, and 
variants of the same tunes may have both two and three tones. 

Cadences in primitive music tend to be on low tones rather than others. How- 





4 George Herzog, Rhythmic Cadence in Primitive Music (Bulletin, American Musicological 
Society, vol. 3, pp. 19-20, 1939). 
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ever, all three of the cadences in infant musical development have a worldwide 

The ranges of a minor third and a perfect fourth are very common in music 
throughout the world. The fourth is more common, in contrast to its place in infant 
musical development. The third stage, a diminished fifth, however, is rarer in the 
musical styles of the world than other ranges not mentioned for infants, for 
example the perfect fifth, sixths, and the octave. 

From this brief survey we may draw the following tentative conclusions. On 
the whole, there is some correlation between the order of the appearance of musical 
traits in infants and the frequency of those traits in the musical cultures of the 
world. This correlation is strongest in form, scale, and melodic contour, but weaker 
for melodic intervals, cadences, and range. 


Wayne Universiry 
Derrorr, Micecan 





THE BUFFALO MEN, A CHEYENNE CEREMONY OF PETITION 
DERIVING FROM THE SUTAIO* 


ROBERT ANDERSON 


EFORE THEIR SEPARATION into northern and southern branches in the 

first half of the nineteenth century, the Cheyenne were divided into ten bands, 
each of which had a more or less definite place in the camp circle which was formed 
when the tribe congregated for summer ceremonies and communal hunts. One of 
these bands was the Sutaio, a group speaking a variant dialect, which probably had 
become separated from the main body when the latter was living in the Prairie- 
Woodland margin in Minnesota or in Wisconsin, and later joined the camp circle 
in the Missouri country. This band was encountered by Lewis and Clark and called 
by them the Staitan or Kites.” 

Analogous to the Medicine Arrows and Arrow Lodge of the Cheyenne proper 
were the Sutaio Sacred Hat and Sacred Tipi, the tribal palladium, to use Mooney’s 
apt term. The bundle of the Sacred Hat, itself a horned and beaded cap of bison 
hide, was unwrapped and publicly exposed to bring health and prosperity to the 
tribe. The tipi with its bundle was a sanctuary for fugitives; the bundle was carried 
as war medicine, and the cap itself was worn (and an accompanying skin carried) 
as a defensive charm.® 

After the Cheyenne partition, the Keeper of the Hat and some of the Sutaio 
remained with the northern group, and progressively the Sacred Hat and Tipi came 
to be looked upon as medicine belonging to all the Northern Cheyenne. Neverthe- 
less the Arrows, which were taken to Oklahoma, continued to be regarded as the 
principal ceremonial focus of the members of both tribal branches. Thus, speaking 
of a joint encampment of the two branches about 1864, the informant Wooden 
Leg told Marquis: “Each of the tribes had its sacred medicine tepee, the Northern 
Cheyennes for their Buffalo Head and the Southern Cheyennes for their Medicine 
Arrows.” * To this day, however, there exists on the Tongue River Reservation a 
strong awareness of Sutaio origin of the Hat and Tipi, whose keeper must be of 
Sutaio descent. 

1 Field work on the Tongue River Reservation in Montana was carried out in 1949, 1952, 
and 1954 with assistance from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, 
the Social Science Research Council, and the Research Council of Florida State University, to 
whom gra’ acknowledgment is made. 

, 1907, pp. 369-370; Grinnell, 1923, vol. 1, pp. 9-12. 
i 1910, pp. 562-565, and 1923, vol. 2, pp. 6, 192; Llewellyn and Hoebel, 1941, 
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is, 1931, p. 106. 
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This awareness pertains not only to the Hat but also to other objects and 
rituals. Thus, a pledger may procure a Cheyenne bundle and hallowed straight pipe 
— normally in the keeping of a priest of the Cheyenne (which is to say tsistsistas, 
or e proper) — for performance of the Sun Dance, among them called the 
Medicine Lodge, or Willow Dance. But alternatively, he may employ the so-called 
Sutaio bundle, which is in the care of the Keeper of the Sacred Hat. Whether there 
are two slightly differing forms of the Northern Cheyenne Sun Dance correspond- 
ing to the bundles used is not known, because the dance has never been thoroughly 
studied. 

THE BUFFALO MEN CEREMONY 

This paper was written to describe and interpret one such Sutaio-derived cere- 
mony, hitherto absent from the literature, and no longer performed in its entirety. 
It is called the Lodge or Ceremony of the Buffalo (isiwun) or Buffalo Men 
(isiwunhetaniu). An undated, mimeographed Mennonite mission letter written 
about 1922 indicates that this cult group was known to the Rev Rodolphe Petter, 
although he did not publish on the subject. He noted: “Besides the warrior socie- 
ties with their religious ceremonies and tribal dances there are many small groups 
commonly known as ‘Medicine societies.’ Among these are the Crazy Dancers, the 
Fire Dancers, the Buffalomen, the Magicians, the Youngwolfmen, the Lodestone- 
men, the Horsemen, the Deermen, and others.” The interest of the Buffalo Men 
ceremony lies in the circumstance that it is specifically given Sutaio origin by my 
informant, and that apparently it is the ceremony “connected with the Sacred Hat” 
about which we have in Grinnell a hint but no more. Its former ritual importance 
in the tribe is attested by the informant’s statement that of four pipes employed 
in the Northern Cheyenne chiefs’ investiture, one represented this ceremony and 
its members. 

Grinnell makes reference, in an account of the 1911 Sun Dance, to a buffalo 
skull “already used in a ceremony connected with the Sacred Hat,” and “a song 
belonging to the Sacred Hat ceremony,” which was sung by a priest who was not a 
Keeper of the Hat.° What accounts we now have in print of the beliefs and ritual 
surrounding this sacred object itself give us no information of the use of a bison 
skull or specific medicine songs in any extended ceremony such as the solemn un- 
wrapping and exposure of the Hat. Offerings made to it were accepted by the 
Keeper and tied to the bundle or left on the prairie. However, a bison skull is 
used in the ceremony as described in the present article, and the songs recorded for 
it were recognized by the writer as being sung in the opening rites of the 1952 Sun 
~~ $ Grinnell, 1923, vol. 2, pp. 231, 268-269. 

6 Grinnell, 1910, p. 565. 
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Dance by the surviving priest of the Buffalo Ceremony. The surviving priest or 
member was Daniel Old Bull (Cheyenne name, mai a vis, Red Bird) , born about 
1869, who was the informant for this account. 

The principals of the ceremony, which consumed an evening and the day fol- 
lowing, were a pledger and his wife, actual or ritual; an instructor, or member of 
the ceremony, to whom the pledger carried a pipe to reinforce his petition for in- 
struction and assistance, and the instructor’s wife, who served as a painter and as 
his intermediary in initiating certain rituals. Other older men, to whom the cere- 
mony belonged by virtue of their having performed the rites as pledgers and in- 
structors, sat in on the proceedings as consultants on protocol and as singers in the 
sweat lodge. Two young men acted as assistants or servants in erection of the tipi 
of preparation, the sweat lodge, and the fire to heat the sweat lodge stones; they 
also moved about the paraphernalia as it was needed. 

The performance was directed toward procuring supernatural help in illness or 
other misfortune for the pledger or members of his family or others, and fulfilled 
a vow made in time of distress. As related by Old Bull, who first pledged the cere- 
mony in behalf of a father’s sister about 1890: 

“The custom in that ceremony was that any person would vow to make it on 
behalf of his children or other relative or himself if they were sick and ask to be 
cured. I vowed to put on this ceremony and asked the medicine or god to cure the 
patient. And this is how I came to believe: it was proved to me by seeing these 
patients get well. I vowed this ceremony six times during my lifetime.” 

The principal element groupings, all of them highly formal in execution, in- 
cluded the erection of a tipi of preparation, in which a ceremony of ritual smoking, 
feasting, and offering of food and prayer took place on the first evening. The 
events of the following day may be grouped as follows: Painting of the pledger 
and his wife; construction of a sweat lodge and preparation of a paint-outlined 
sand “earth” within it; making of a low earth mound upon which a bison skull was 
placed; raising and ritual firing of a log-and-boulder pyramid to heat the sweat 
lodge stones; ceremonial smoking and offering of ashes to the skull; offering of 
food to the supernaturals at fixed positions and partaking of it by some of the 
principals; a sequence of three sings, each with six renditions, to the accompaniment 
of rawhide rattles; a sweat bath, and, in conclusion, a rite in the tipi of preparation 
in which the pledger and his wife broke their day-long fast and received from the 
instructor a portion of his supply of a medicine root. Gifts made by the pledger and 
his wife to their tutors always included clothing. 

The pledger and his wife were painted in red from the waist upward; in addi- 
tion, the man’s legs were covered with the earth pigment. Their designs were identi- 
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cal, except that the pledger’s were black (charcoal) and his wife’s purple (a 
mixture of black and dark- and light-red earths) . The designs were a crescent moon 
on the right cheek and a circular sun on the left; a stripe from hairline to base of 
chin; a circular sun over the heart and a crescent moon on the right shoulderblade, 
and bands around the wrists and ankles. 

The exterior scene of the ceremony in its aboriginal form may be visualized 
thus: The tipi of preparation stood at the west side of an open space. Some distance 
eastward was a hemispherical sweat lodge, covered with five bison robes and just 
large enough to accommodate the four principals, two servants, and a half dozen 
members of the ceremony; its doorway was oriented to the east. Ten yards eastward 
from the sweat lodge was a truncated four-foot pyramid of logs and stones, and 
beside it to the south a small pile of tinder to be ignited from a flint, and from 
which the pyramid was fired. Ten feet farther east was a low mound of earth, on 
which rested a horned bison skull, facing westward toward the lodge; in front of 
its jaw was a small pit in which the ashes from the straight pipe used in the cere- 
mony were emptied. The principals during the outdoor portions of the ceremony 
reclined in a line between the sweat lodge and the fire pyramid. Spectators sat to 
the south along the lodge and fire axis. The orientation of lodge and mound with 
its bison skull conforms to that of a generalized sweat lodge rite summarized by 
Petter." 

The bundle for the Buffalo Ceremony was sheltered in the Sacred Hat Tipi, 
under the tripod on which the Sacred Hat bundle itself was suspended. It was the 
same as that used for the Sutaio Sun Dance, the Massaum — to which that group 
contributed — and the Wolf or New Mouth Ceremony (possibly Petter’s Young- 
wolfmen).* Its contents were listed as a sacred straight pipe and wooden ash 
remover, strands of sweet grass, sinews, a wad of bison hair, and an unidentified 
medicine root. In the old days, when the people moved, the Sutaio bundle rested 
on the travois of the wife of the Keeper of the Sacred Hat, unlike the Hat 
bundle itself, which was carried on her shoulders. 


A TYPE PROCEDURE 
A full, sequential listing of rubrics for the entire ceremony in the space of an 
interpretative article would be impracticable and pointless. However, in order to 


7 Petter, 1915, pp. 1034-1035. 

8 The complex Animal Ceremony, usually called the Massaum (maiaom) or Crazy Lodge 
because of the prominence of the Contraries within it, is partially described by Grinnell, 1923, 
vol. 2, pp. 285-336. We have no information about the Wolf or New Mouth Ceremony, unless it 
io tdencical with the Welf Ledge component of the Messoum mentioned by Grinnell. Old Bull 
denied his Buffalo Men Ceremony was part of the Massaum. 
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demonstrate that the ceremony is built of elements characteristic of Cheyenne and 
Northern Plains ceremonialism in general, and that they are performed with an 
elaboration and formality which suggests the age and maturity of the components 
(although not necessarily age of the configuration itself) one organic sequence will 
be detailed. For this we select the preparation of the “earth” in the sweat lodge 
upon which the stones for the sweat ceremony were 

After a ritually painstaking construction of the sweat lodge, fire pyramid, and 
mound for the bison skull, the participants filed into the lodge, the pledger’s wife 
carrying the bundle and the pledger the straight pipe. The objects were raised 
from the ground in the following fashion: The instructor, placing a bit of root in 
his mouth, blew first on the right palm of the instructor's wife, twice to the right, 
twice to the left, and once to the center, and repeated on her left hand. She grasped 
the bundle in two hands, and after making four ritual feints raised it and carried 
it into the lodge. The pledger similarly picked up and proceeded with the pipe 
after his hands had been medicined. 

Pipe and bundle were laid, with ritual feints, immediately southeast of a shallow 
circular pit about twenty-four inches in diameter, the earth from which had been 
removed in a bison skin and taken to the mound on which the skull was to rest. 
The pipe lay closer to the pit, its bowl to the east, the bundle beside it to the south. 

Projecting eastward from the shallow pit was a short path, or rectangular ex- 
tension, in length the distance from the fingers of a doubled fist to the elbow, and 
about eight inches wide. Between the extension and the doorway lay a piece of skin 
bearing a pile of white sand. 

Normally the pledger sat immediately southeast of the lodge doorway, the 
instructor to his left. The instructor’s wife sat across the doorway from the pledger; 
the pledger’s wife was at her right. The members of the ceremony seated themselves 
clockwise from the instructor. All reclined on a bed of sage. 

Upon the instructor’s direction, the pledger’s wife stepped onto the circular 
cleared space after four ritual feints with her right foot. The men began a sequence 
of four medicine songs; at the end of each song, the woman reached successively 
farther toward the pile of white sand near the doorway, and at the end of the fourth 
song she grasped a handful of the sand, which she dropped in portions in five posi- 
tions on the margin of the pit — successively the southeast, the southwest, the 
northwest, the northeast, and the intersection of the circle and its eastward exten- 
sion. She then left the lodge to join the instructor’s wife, who at the time was seated 
between the lodge and the outside fire pyramid. 

Using a balled wad of bison hair about two inches in diameter taken from the 
Sutaio bundle, a servant spread the sand evenly from the five ritual positions over 
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the circle, adding more sand from the pile to complete a smoothed bed. The 
unused sand was taken away in the skin which contained it. 

Now the pledger, a servant holding his wrists, gestured ritually four times and 
picked up the pipe’s ash remover from the bundle. He moved to the circle, and 
with the utensil he traced upon the ground, with one continuous line, three-sided 
geometric figures at the four ritual quadrant positions. These were joined with 
segments paralleling the circumference of the circle. Actually, the figures were in- 
complete squares opening outward, and their linking-up resulted in a circle with 
four-inch squared indentations. The whole faintly resembled a Maltese cross with 
a circle or disk superimposed upon it. The arms of the cross were oriented to the 
cardinal directions, and the indentations to the four ritual quadrants — southeast, 
southwest, northwest, and northeast. 

Twice the figure was painstakingly retraced — once lightly in red earth paint 
by the pledger, again but more heavily by a servant. When removing the paint 
from an opened buckskin bag, the pledger made four ritual feints, and his wrists 
were held by a servant. In the first tracing with the ash remover, and the first re- 
tracing in red by the pledger, it was required that he make four ritual feints before 
executing the first and fourth indentations. The second painting by the servant 
was done without ritual motions. 

From the bundle, a servant extracted four small bits of matted bison hair, which 
he placed, with the customary feints, in the pledger’s right hand. The pledger then 
deposited the bits of hair successively in the indentations of the earth circle, making 
feints for the first and fourth positions. Then, recalled into the lodge, the pledger’s 
wife received the straight pipe from the instructor, who had lifted it from the 
ground with four motions, and traced the red paint lines with the bowl of the pipe. 
As she completed the sides of each indentation, she raised the pipe and set it, with 
ritual feints, upon the wad of bison hair lying within the indentation, then con- 
tinued her retracing. As in all tracings of the red line around the earth, she pro- 
ceeded in a clockwise direction. Finally, with the pipe resting on the fourth wad 
of bison hair, the pledger took it from his wife with four ritual motions, and she 
left the lodge — walking first around the bison skull upon its mound and then 
rejoining the instructor’s wife seated upon the ground. 

Ceremonially receiving the pipe from the pledger, the instructor placed it upon 
the ground beside the bundle. Then, when a servant brought him a live coal, he lit 
the pipe. With its bowl upward, the instructor gestured with the pipe to the four 
quarters. Reversing it, so that its stem pointed downward, he gestured to the earth’s 
center. He then placed the pipe beside him, bow! downward, with its stem in his 
fist. Kneeling, the pledger moved his right hand four times down the instructor’s 
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arm, and with the latter still grasping it, but with his own hand on the pipe also, the 
pledger puffed four times. Afterward, he performed the acts which accompany 
smoking and the receiving of medicine in this ceremony in formal fashion as fol- 
lows: He stroked upward his right leg with his right hand, his right arm with his 
left hand, his left leg with his left hand, joined his hands over his heart, and with 
both hands stroked lightly upward over his face and hair. The instructor, and after 
him the members of the ceremony, then smoked, the pipe passing clockwise around 
the lodge. 

When the smoking which completed the consecration of the painted earth was 
finished, the ashes were deposited at the front of the bison skull on the mound out- 
side. This was accomplished with an equally intricate ritual which we shall not 
detail. 

In this portion of the ceremony, we have seen that a figure symbolic of the 
earth and its spirit-inhabited four quarters was traced with objects sacred to the 
performance — the straight pipe and its ash remover, red paint, and bison hair — 
and that offerings of bison hair and smoke from the pipe were made to the quarters, 
to the earth, and to the skull. The pledger and his wife touched all of the para- 
phernalia, and in addition they were said to receive power from the earth and from 
the medicine root of the instructor. Objects, numbers, gestures, and songs were 
woven into a pattern, each element inexorably leading to the next succeeding step. 
Later, meticulously following protocol, food was offered to the ritual positions on 


the circle and elsewhere about the lodge — and the symbolic earth finally received 
the heated stones for the lengthy sweating ceremony. If the sacred acts were not 
performed correctly and in proper order, said Old Bull, it was the obligation of 
the members of the ceremony to intervene. If all of the officiants erred, a stcong 
wind would arise to warn them of a breach. The emphasis upon action and artifact 
at the expense of verbal formula bears out Petter’s observation: “In religious cere- 
monies, the rites, not the words, are of most importance.”® 


THE COMBINATION OF CEREMONIAL ELEMENTS 

As we have remarked, the elemeni's of this ceremony are hardly unique to it. 
They exhibit, in fact, highly specific similarities with objects, gestures, attitudes in 
the Sun Dance, Arrow Renewal, Massaum, and in countless rehearsals of personal 
rituals and taboos for war, healing, and the hunt which the literature records. For 
example, the sweat lodge with its accompanying bison skull resting on an earth 
mound is a feature ‘requently present in Cheyenne ceremonialism dealing with 
healing, war, and the increase of animals; it is erected for the Sacrifice Offering, 

9 Petter, 1907, p. 477. 
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and figures in the final rite of the principals of the Arrow Renewal and the Sun 
Dance.’® Petter records that the priest in sweat lodge performances (presumably 
other rites as well as this one) “draws symbolical signs in the interior of the hole,” 
and the Sun Dance itself has a dry sand painting with geometrical figures."* The 
making of offerings at prescribed positions is carried out elaborately in the Sun 
Dance and Massaum, and even by healers in their patients’ lodges.** The paint 
employed in the Buffalo Men performance closely resembles that of the Sun Dance 
pledger’s wife.* And, as Grinnell remarks, giving the pipe was “the ceremonial 
method of requesting any favor of importance,”** while the elaborate smoking 
ritual is amply documented. 

Patently, all Cheyenne ceremonies share some elements with this one; perhaps 
none shares them all. But each ceremony represents a selection from a common 
fund of elements, and it is this selection and their distinctive ordering that makes 
any ceremony a recognizable and separate entity, standing apart from the total 
ceremonial and religious structure of which it is only an aspect. 

This was recognized by Michelson in dealing with another ceremonial, the 
Sacrifice Offering, which fills the last four pages of The Narrative of a Southern 
Cheyenne W oman, and which resembles this one in certain respects. His comment 
is applicable here: “Though this particular ceremony [i.e., the Sacrifice Offering } 
apparently is absent from published works on the Cheyenne, it is abundantly clear 
that the elements which compose it are simply old Cheyenne material recombined 
in slightly varying ways.”** Similarly, Spier, writing of the Sun Dance of the 
nuclear group of Arapaho, Cheyenne, and Oglala, remarks that the rites “take 
no new form; they are simply from the common stock shared with neighboring 
tribes, embellished and elaborated. . . .”** 

What interests us particularly, however, is the context of pledge and sacrifice 
in which this elaborated but in no way remarkable sweat lodge ceremony is found. 
It is the same context as that in which Michelson’s Sacrifice Offering is set, and 
the general tone is that of the major ceremonials of the tribe. Oneself or one’s 
group is in distress; one pledges to perform a ceremony in the possession of a cult 

10 Petter, 1915, pp. 1034-1035; Grinnell, 1923, vol. 2, pp. 10, 103, 133, 196-197; Michelson, 


1932, pp. 12-13; Dorsey, 1905, no. 1, p. 10; no. 2, p. 165. 
11 Petter, 1915, p. 1035; Dorsey, 1905, no. 2, pp. 142-144; Grinnell, 1923, vol. 2, pp. 261- 





262. 
12 Dorsey, 1905, no. 2, pp. 82, 159, 164-165; Grinnell, 1923, vol. 2, pp. 132, 263-264, 
298-299. 
13 Dorsey, 1905, no. 2, pl. LV. 
14 Grinnell, 1923, vol. 2, p. 10. 
15 Michelson, 1932, p. 10, n. 1. 
16 Spier, 1921, p. 491. 
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so that the cause of the distress may be removed. Now this sort of occasion and this 
kind of appeal is familiar in Cheyenne ceremonialism, but it is not the only manner 
of approach to the supernatural, nor indeed, if we weigh the evidence scattered 
through the works of Grinnell and the few other chroniclers, does it appear to be 


the most common. 
THE BASIC VISION-EXPERIENCE RITE 


Underlying the cult ceremonials as a class are the more frequent performances 
of vision-based instructions pertaining to war, healing, and the hunt, to some de- 
gree following a pattern which Lowie has documented so fully for the Crow."* 
These required acts and observances of taboos may remain the prerogative of a 
single individual, or they may be shared upon another’s request in order to extend 
the acquired immunity in raids, or powers for healing, or success in the hunt. 
Sometimes, but not always, the dream-based acts may provide the ritual nucleus for 
a cult observance. Further, cult observances may be the object of a pledge, or they 
may not. This is consistent with a general observation made by Wissler forty years 
ago: “. . . Where rituals have been carefully studied, we find their reported ori- 
gins to have been in the unusual experience of a single individual; hence, we can 
safely say that a typical New World ceremony is the performing of a ritual dem- 
onstrating this initial experience and that the concept of an individual guardian 
underlies the whole.” ** 

By inference, on testimony of our informant, the ceremony we have described 
above rests ultimately upon a vision experience. The elaborated sweat lodge per- 
formance itself was “tied to” or “connected to” an earlier bison-calling rite. “The 
man who had that ceremony was given that power.” In the original rite, a tipi was 
erected in the vicinity of a bison herd, and within it a virgin was covered with a 
bison robe. A shaman, wearing a robe and carrying a straight pipe, walked slowly 
toward the herd, singing. The bison were drawn to him, and at a signal young 
hunters ran around the herd, driving it into a circling mass and killing many of 
the animals. The first animal killed (the last, in another rendition of the story) was 
cut open by an old man, and a piece of fat (“the man fat”) was extracted from it. 
This was seized by a young man who raced to the tipi, entered it, and thrust the 
fat to the virgin, who covered it with her robe. 

A song which was sung was translated thus: 


I give the pipe to the buffalo. 
The buffalo takes it. 
The buffalo swallows it. 
17 Lowie, 1935, particularly pp. 237-255. For instances among the Cheyenne, see Grinnell, 
1923, vol. 2, pp. 103, 112-113, 115-117, 127-128, 144, 335-336. 
18 Wissler, 1950, p. 207 (original edition, 1917). 
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That song was sung by members at one point in the Buffalo Ceremony de- 
scribed here when the pledger’s wife pointed reputedly the same straight pipe to- 
ward meat being offered to the supernaturals. And a rawhide rattle which our 
informant said he used in his six performances of the Buffalo Men (rattles are not 
retained in the Sutaio bundle) was asserted to be that which the original power- 
working shaman used at some point in the old ceremony. Whether these objects are 
the identical ones or not is not entirely relevant. What is significant is that a class 
of objects and acts in a specific ritual of hunting magic apparently was reworked 
into another configuration whose performance was principally a petition for health 
and well-being, so familiar in Cheyenne and Northern Plains culture.”® 

Of equal significance is that one can find in the literature the same suggestion 
that the major ritual acts and objects of the Medicine Arrows, the Sacred Hat, 
the Massaum, and the Sun Dance — those communal ceremonies of petition — 
themselves were derived from more modest magical rituals. Said an informant to 
Dorsey, “Two of these arrows possessed power over men, and the other two pos- 
sessed power over buffalo and other beasts. . . . If the people were hungry, and 
had nothing to live on, all they had to do was to find a herd of buffalo and have 
the keeper of the two buffalo-arrows point them towards the herd. The Cheyenne, 
who had no horses in those days, could go up to the buffalo and kill all they desired 
by means of these arrows.” *° Writes Petter, “The ‘mysterious cap’ was believed to 
have the power of bringing out the animals which the Cheyenne needed for their 
food.”** Of the Massaum, Grinnell deduced, “. . . In old times [it} appears to 
have been performed, in part at least, for the purpose of bringing food to the camps 
in time of scarcity.”** The several component cults of the Massaum patently were 
based upon individual dream powers for hunting, war, and healing, although in the 
aggregate it was performed for tribal well-being. And if, as Spier concluded, “the 
essential [Sun Dance} performance is simply erecting a pole within an encircling 
structure, before which the votaries dance,”** the forerunner of that ceremony 
reduces to a modest rite encompassable within the familiar power-giving vision — 
power originally, perhaps, to attract the bison or succeed in a raid, later interpreted 
as power for regeneration in general. 

We suggest, then, that mature ceremonies of petition and of pledge and sacri- 





19 Questioning of our informant establishes, we believe, that the original rite was an indi- 
vidual shamanistic performance, and not a societal one. Bison-calling rites were a widespread phe- 
nomenon on the Plains, however, and sometimes were incorporated in society dances (see, for 
instance, Lowie and others in the separate reports in Volume 11, Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 1913). 

20 Dorsey, 1905, no. 1, p. 2. 

21 Petter, 1915, p. 209. 

22 Grinnell, 1923, vol. 2, p. 286. 

23 Spier, 1921, p. 491. 
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fice, as a class, are based upon prior specific and limited hunting, war, and healing 
rites. As a member of this class, the Buffalo Men was similar to the major com- 
munal ceremonies of the Cheyenne in origin and orientation, although it did not 
rise to their level in tribal participation and prestige. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CEREMONIAL COMPLEXES 


In Plains history, many such complexes as the Buffalo Men must have crys- 
tallized, waxed, waned, and disintegrated. Their building blocks were the ancient 
elements of a socio-ceremonial pool whose source, like the source of the elements 
of the whole culture, as Lowie recently has reémphasized,”* was more than regional 
in extent. But there remains the question, if our hypothesis of growth and reinter- 
pretation is valid, as to why some elements and configurations, out of the great 
flux of supernaturally-oriented acts and objects, reached the level of cult and tribal 
ceremonies of petition, and others did not. We offer the following hypothesis. 

In addition to the pattern of the power-giving vision as the foundation of Plains 
ritual, we may take as well documented and established a pattern of pledge and 
sacrifice, the promise of a gift to the supernaturals in return for favor. The two 
are separable, although they are, of course, often intimately interconnected. One 
offered to the maiyu*, as among the Cheyenne, food, tobacco, a blanket or some 
calico, or a white bison hide, an arrow or a root digger, an enemy scalp, a finger 
joint, a strip or skin or a bit of flesh, or a ritual or ceremony — a sweat lodge per- 
formance, the Renewal of the Arrows, or the Sun Dance, for instance.** In a 
narrow sense it was giving; in a wider sense, simply doing, that which was valued by 
the supernaturals. The gifts or acts were traditional and standard, which is to say, 
culturally prescribed; the goal or response was a concrete return — health for 
oneself or kin, a wealth of horses, many coups on a raid, success in the hunt, or a 
shaman’s powers. 

Now the Cheyenne were surrounded by the paraphernalia through which power 
had been received and by means of which it was exercised and maintained — amu- 
lets and charms, shields and tipi decorations, pipes and rattles, the negative ritual 
of taboo and the positive ritual of the song, the dance, the gesture. Some of 
them appeared to be extraordinarily successful, and some less so. It is this circum- 
stance of success, we suggest, that selected out some complexes and gave them a 
more general and higher status — that led, in other words, from a narrow and 
limited interpretative context to a broader and more general one. Applied to the 
Buffalo Men, this means that the efficacy of the objects in a hunting-magic context, 

24 Lowie, 1954, pp. 198-204. 

25 Grinnell, 1923, vol. 2, passim, but see particularly pp. 195-198. 
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linked in a shaman’s vision-based rite, evoked a faith, esteem, and awe which led 
to their use as objects of more general petition, eligible as offerings to the super- 
naturals for purposes other than a haul of bison. Considering the argument from a 
psychological point of view, we may be ascribing here a pragmatic approach to the 
Cheyenne in their selection of rites and magical objects. But culturally considered, 
our argument rests upon the not unreasonable or novel — although not universally 
held — assumption that within an aspect of culture effectiveness validates and re- 
inforces a specific trait or complex and prompts its growth and spread at the ex- 
pense of less effective ones. 

In summary, then, what we have reported here is a Cheyenne ceremony of peti- 
tion ascribed to the Sutaio and linked with the ceremonial objects and rituals 
brought into the tribe by that band. It is constructed of elements familiar in 
Cheyenne and Northern Plains culture, and we have suggested that it stems from 
a successful hunting rite, as other ceremonies performed for personal and tribal 
well-being may have evolved from vision-derived hunting, war, and healing magic. 
Its origin, and its reinterpretation and enlargement of context within Cheyenne 
culture, is understandable in terms of an extant pool of elements, in vision, pledge 
and sacrifice, and a Darwinian process of survival and growth. 
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CULTURE CONTACT AND THE “JOHN FRUM” MOVEMENT 
ON TANNA, NEW HEBRIDES 


JEAN GUIART 


S HE IS CALLED in the New Hebrides pijin, “Man Tanna” has had, since 

the advent of Captain Cook, on August 6, 1774, close to two hundred years 
contact with White man’s culture. The detailed study of this contact, if not a 
really revealing one, is nevertheless one of the most interesting chapters of the 
history of culture contact in Melanesia. 

Tanna is a volcanic island, mountainous at the north and the south, with rich 
and densely inhabited tablelands in the middle. The sea approaches are of coral 
formation on the western coast; of volcanic rock on the eastern coast, which 
boasts a diminutive and tame volcano. Streams are numerous, but in most cases, 
dry up before getting very far and rarely come down to the sea. 

The present population of 6,950 inhabitants (1952), as far as I could make 
out, has been steadily growing in numbers during at least the last twenty years. 

The first contacts made by the native people were with adventurers and fortune- 
seekers of all kinds: whalers, dealers in alcohol, fire-arms, and ammunition which 
they traded for béche de mer, sandalwood, sulphur, and coconut oil. Tradition says 
it was a time of strife, of unforgiving wars and of great loss of life; violent death 
was a normal one for man. Very little is known of these times, as very little has 
been written about them. 

The situation became clearer and somewhat more stable in relation with what 
had been happening up to that time when the sandalwood era ended and the Pres- 
byterian form of Christian mission and the building of copra as the basis of the 
new money economy-to-be were established. 

The early history of Christianity on the island may be said to give the key for 
the later development. It was a very troubled and difficult establishment after the 
death of John Williams on Erromanga. Six Samoan teachers and one of their 
wives, two European missionaries, two missionaries’ wives, and one child died 
before any successful Christian settlements could be realized, these being com- 
menced in 1869 at Port Resolution and Kwamera. They all died from sickness, and 
curiously, only one man died a martyr to his faith, a native of the island, Numwan- 
yan of Lenakel, at a much later date, in 1899. 

Christianity took thirty years to gain something of a foothold on the island. 
During these thirty years missionaries came and went, all the time feeling more or 
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less that their lives were in danger and being now and then unable to bear the strain. 
Grown wise, the second generation of missionaries gained some foothold and 
worked quietly tutoring their first followers. Men such as Neilson, Watt, and 
Frank Paton were patient people. Their first baptisms took them twelve years to 
negotiate. They tried their way; seeking friendship as a means of advancing their 
cause; campaigning against the Queensland slave labor traffic; buying small plots 
of land for the establishment of mission posts; striving to organize peace on the 
island through persuasion. No “Man Tanna” will speak against them, although 
they were intolerant, often hasty in their dealings with native custom and the most 
hateful aspects of it: the traditional whore whose job was the young man’s sexual 
initiation, and the drinking of kava. The missionary was then relatively a rich man, 
his salary being a good one — £400 sterling; moreover, he received from the friends 
of the mission in Scotland, Australia, and New Zealand valuable goods such as 
cloth or European clothes which he could give away from time to time and thus 
gain valuable prestige. Which was a much better method of gaining friendship 
than the threat of the eternal fire freely made use of by his native teachers. 

The next generation of missionaries brought in around 1900 were young, ener- 
getic, and harsh men, Macmillan and Dr Nicholson, who set themselves to the task 
of realizing a wholly Christian Tanna in a matter of a few years. This brought a 
time of crisis between the Christians and the heathen, between the missionaries and 
the traders, and between the two national powers, France and England, each striv- 
ing to add the New Hebrides to its own sphere of influence. 

During the preceding years, laymen had come to Tanna more or less on the 
side of the Mission, but on trading business. At one time, there were up to three 
of them on the island: Forlong, Carruthers, and McKenzie, traders at all times 
when they were not doing some evangelizing of their own. Traders they were, on 
their own account, and maybe because of that they failed to get any hold on the 
people: there is nothing to tell us that the commercial deals they made were not 
similar to those of their non-Presbyterian colleagues. On the other side, the mis- 
sionaries, thinking in terms of a money economy for their converts, strongly en- 
couraged the planting of coconuts on a large scale. One can say that both on the 
production and on the commercial side, the mission was a powerful element in the 
establishment of the copra economy on Tanna. 

It is difficult to know if the plan of having missionary traders was recognized 
as a failure. In any event, the evangelical trader disappeared from the picture at 
the time of Macmillan’s and Nicholson’s taking over mission work. In a way, their 
activity started by a struggle with the ordinary traders for influence over the native 


society. 
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It must be remembered that the first locally written document of international 
significance referring to Tanna is dated 1875 —a letter signed by the European 
residents, mostly Britishers, asking for French protection. This letter is a sign of 
the times. Up to this point the European trader on Tanna plays any card which 
comes in helpful. British traders will represent French firms and British firms will 
parte se Aagper se bek pear that of the man, or that of the incor- 
porated society, will be made use of as the necessity requires. The only difference 
today is that there remains next to no quarrel between the traders and the mission, 
which has long forgotten its erstwhile commercial temptation. 

In reading the published missionary literature and the unpublished official cor- 
respondence between the missionaries and the British side of the New Hebrides 
administration, and remembering reasons which were often given by the mission- 
aries to explain the slowness of their work, one gets the impression that two external 
factors were at least partly responsible for the mission policy in the first years of 
our century. Presbyterian churches at home were tired of this difficult island, of 
the many years of missionary labor with so very few results to show. As a conse- 
quence of this feeling, funds were coming in lesser amounts. Results had now to be 
shown to keep up the giving fervor of the mission’s friends, and the Tanna mission 
had, as a body, for the first time the feeling that in some ways at least it should try 
to become self-supporting. 

The prudent and seemingly wise attitude of the older missionaries was discarded 
and the Christian conquest of the island was organized politically. It must be said 
that the young native Christian communities, with their tendency to be more intol- 
erant than their masters, were quite ready for the new policy and put into it much 
of the aggressiveness it acquired. 

The Christian groups were coastal communities, which had the only workable 
anchorages of the island: Port Resolution, Whitesands, Waesisi, Lenakel, Kwa- 
mera. They were the first to have come in contact with Whites and the principal 
ones to suffer from the acts of the recruiters, plying their trade at the time for the 
benefit of the new settlers on Efate or Espiritu Santo or for the young mining con- 
cerns in New Caledonia. Dissatisfied with the traders whom they already accused 
of cheating them, resentful of the women-recruiting activities indulged in mostly 
by the masters of French ships, they were ready to lean on the Mission, as much 
to resist European intruders as to push into political and religious submission their 
still heathen neighbors. Moreover, there was a general feeling that it was time some 
law and order was established on Tanna to put a stop to the persistent killings of 
native wars and guarantee the lives and belongings of the European residents. 
There was at that time no Government to take on the task: the two Resident Com- 
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missioners in Vila were still haggling over minor disputes and the Condominium 
administration had not yet been formally organized. So the missionaries took upon 
themselves the establishment of law and order. It can be said that they gave the 
thinking and the guidance, but left their most trusted followers — Brown at Port 
Resolution, Koukare at Whitesands, and Loohmae at Lenakel — more or less at 
liberty to act according to their own views in the practical execution. 

This was the time of the so-called “Tanna Law.” The Christian chiefs presided 
over native courts which enforced an unwritten and strict moral code: no wars, no 
fighting to settle quarrels, no thieving, no adultery, no drinking of kava; the use 
of the customary prostitute and the practising of death-magic were banned. Most 
of these measures had popular appeal and were agreed to more or less generally. 
But the outlawing of the prostitute and of kava drinking inflamed the heathen, 
who resisted, at times violently, the enforcing of the court’s decisions on these 


ts. 

The courts had police for arresting the culprits. In the matter of a few years 
their action, in conjunction with the frequent visits of men-of-war, practically put 
a stop to warring as a way of getting justice. The outlawing of the prostitute, if 
unpopular, was rather easy to enforce in the coastal districts. But as regards kava 
the situation was different, and the forbidding of carrying kava roots on the roads 
outraged the pagan group. Another aspect of the question was the punishmerts 
inflicted: fines which were used for church purposes, compulsory work on the cut- 
ting of horse-tracks across the island; the generous amount of flogging done by the 
over enthusiastic police was made use of by the Christian chiefs to force any kind 
of culprits into conversion. 

Once the effect of the satisfactory stop to the internecine wars had somewhat 
worn off, the aspect of the native courts used as a political weapon — where Chris- 
tian judges sat over the cases of heathen culprits whose condemnation they had 
decided in advance — this unfavorable side of the picture came out strongly in the 
minds of the people. They came to be so aroused about the issue, getting traders 
to write letters for them to the Government in Vila, that finally it ended with the 
sending of a formal deputation to the two Resident Commissioners, who then 
jointly decided on the appointment of a Condominium district agent on Tanna 
(1912). 

The first agent, a Mr Wilkes, a man with legal training, very quickly got in 
trouble with the missionaries, because of their extraneous activities nullifying any 
of his attempted actions to deal with the heathen on the basis of the traditional 
relations between Wilkes and Macmillan or Nicholson. In 1915, Wilkes got an 
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officer’s commission in the Army and a new Agent was sent, Mr Nichol, who was 
to rule the island until his death in 1944, this time in close codperation with the 
ian Mission. 

It is evidently impossible in the little space at our disposal to go through all the 
incidents, some at high level between Paris and London, which filled up the years 
of the “Tanna Law” and the first years of the direct Condominium administration. 
One important development has nevertheless to be mentioned: in 1914, the cam- 
paign of the Presbyterian Mission to persuade the natives to let their land be sur- 
veyed and put in the trust of the Mission. There had been talk of partition of the 
New Hebrides. Native land going over to the Mission would be a valuable asset 
in partition discussions; in any case, it would help prevent any land grabbing on 
the part of traders or settlers in the future. The land which was taken in trust — 
not so important as it could have been, so great was the opposition on the native 
side — is today let at a nominal rate (4 shillings per year) to the previous native 
owners; the lease stipulates that under no circumstances could heathen practices be 
held on trust land. 

This direct interest in land matters was another facet of the activities of the 
Mission. Internecine wars had left a legacy of land quarrels. Macmillan decided 
that the situation should be cleared and definitely so. His stated policy, for which 
he got official approval, was recognition of land occupation, that is land conquest 
in some cases, as it stood at the time of the Mission’s coming. This was in contra- 
diction to native custom which does not recognize military conquest but only very 
temporary occupation: land must be handed back to its traditional owners, in 
return for formal presentation of gifts for having looked after it, as a result of 
negotiations which can last over years. Each of the land troubles settled in this way 
at the time by Macmillan, and later confirmed by decisions of the District Agent, 
are still today a thorn in everybody’s side and particularly the administration’s and 
the Mission’s. As a matter of fact, at Lenakel and Whitesands, the first Christians 
were in each case conquerors and thus got of cial backing for the land-grabbing of 
their own in which they felt they could now indulge, with the unconscious com- 
plicity of the Mission. 

All this active prosecution of Man Tanna’s Christianization lasted until 1920, 
when the missionaries could sit down and consolidate their conquest. Except for 
a few difficulties about divorces granted by the District Agent, Mr Nichol’s admin- 
istration gave full satisfaction to the missionaries who no longer had to attend to 
the preservation of law and order. Adultery was severely punished: the last prosti- 
tute was married, and although it had theoretical legal recognition, polygamy was 
banned from the island. The Mission’s land policy was sustained and Nichol went 
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on with their policy of regrouping people in large villages. Mr Nichol’s time lasted 
for the best of a quarter of a century, ending with his violent death on the island 
in 1944, Inasmuch as the administrative reports he sent were few, the greater part 
of his time seemed to have been a happy one — as we say in French, “Happy people 
have no history.” Nevertheless, it ended in a kind of fiasco, with the outburst in 
1940 of the “John Frum” movement. 

The 1940-52 so-called “John Frum” happenings seemed to have come as a 
shock, and up to the present no one has related them to any previous events. Yet 
facts indicate there evidently had been signs of the change to come. 

It seems that at the height of the Mission’s influence, around 1920, the propor- 
tion of Presbyterian converted natives to the heathen was of nearly four to one, 
about 4,000 against 1,500. The pagan remnants were scattered in small groups in 
the north and along the central ridge of the island. Organized opposition to the 
Church had practically disappeared. Nevertheless, from Nichol’s first years and 
over nearly two decades, until the mass desertion of May 1941, one could notice 
signs of growing disaffection towards the Mission. Individually disgruntled people 
took to the habit of going back to kava drinking, which was no longer outlawed. 
Entire local groups quietly got out and stayed out of the Mission. The presence 
after 1930 of a French District Agent, jointly responsible with Nichol, gave the 
native people the assurance that there was little risk left in leaving the Church. 
Important Christian villages broke up for good. 

In 1932, the settling on Tanna of the Seventh Day Adventist Mission brought 
the matter to a first climax, whole communities leaving the Presbyterian for the 
other Mission. In many cases they were old opponents of the Presbyterians, who 
had only been converted of late when they thought no other way open to them. 
In the words of Nichol, “All the trouble-makers went Seventh Day Adventist,” 
that is, all those who had a grudge and saw a hope in following this dynamic, rich, 
and apparently powerful missionary body. 

At the same time, in 1933, the Marist Fathers too, established a Mission Post 
on Tanna, but with little success. 

In 1939, Nichol gave the following numbers for the island as a whole: Presby- 
terians, 3,381; S. D. A., 656; Catholics, 72; heathen, 1,659. At this time, the unrest 
between the two Missions, Presbyterians and Seventh Day Adventist, had cooled 
down. At the beginning of 1940, Nichol complained of too much kava drinking 
even inside Christian groups. Unhappy war events had resulted in a slump in the 
price of copra and production was very low. 

At the end of the year, the District Agent got annoyed with persistent rumors 
of the existence of a supernatural being, John Frum by name, who, it seems, had 
made wild promises about a golden age to come soon, the preliminary to which was 
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the abandonment of Christianity. The new dispensation invoked the drinking of 
kava and the shedding of European-produced customs, particularly of money, 
which was to be spent to the last farthing, if not thrown into the sea. It seems that 
all this talk had been going on, spreading slowly for at least three years. Nichol’s 
interest in it, once both missionaries and traders had become alarmed, and the 
subsequent repression brought the affair to a climax. On the 1Ith May 1941, 
Nichol being on Aneytyum, and it being said that his launch had capsized, nobody 
was present at the normal Sunday service in the Lenakel Presbyterian Mission 
Church. The missionary, then on leave, later found on his return his flock reduced 
to seven men. Teachers, elders, and ordinary church members had all “gone John 
Frum,” and started drinking kava on the old ritual grounds. They will never come 
back. 

On the Whitesands side of the island, there remained a small group of faithful: 
ninety-one communicants instead of the 900 of Mr Macmillan’s time. The big 
Christian villages disappeared from the map, having disintegrated into small 
groups, each of which had gone to live on its traditional land. 

As regards the administrative side, only one assessor — an assessor would be 
the equivalent of the paramount chief elsewhere — Koukare of Whitesands, re- 
mained behind the District Agent, whose careful organization of the island too 
had disappeared overnight. It seemed to every White man there that Man Tanna 
had united in an anti-White front. This fear and Nichol’s own annoyance at the 
whole affair made for drastic repression. Batch after batch of previously honored 
leaders were sent into exile and to jail on Efate, some of whom were not to come 
back until seven years later. It must be said there was no intimation of resistance 
to the arrests. 

Nichol thought he would kill the story in exposing, tied to a coconut tree, the 
man given to him as the one posing as John Frum. Unfortunately the real culprit 
had not been caught, and everyone knew Manehewi had been handed to the Dis- 
trict Agent to put a stop to his enquiry. 

The repression brought only a temporary lull. The coming of the American 
troops to the New Hebrides was hailed as John Frum’s doing and raised great 
hopes. Happily, at that stage, the greater part of the male adult population volun- 
teered to go to Vila and work for their American friends, which kept them out of 
mischief. Some disillusion about the American troops helping, the matter seem- 
ingly had cooled down; some of the exiles were even repatriated. 

In October 1943 Nichol, coming back from leave, was faced with a new out- 
burst. In the north of the island, until then apparently quiet, a new leader was 
having an aerodrome built in the name of John Frum to enable the new god’s 
planes to land with their cargoes of soldiers. This new version of the movement 
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was organized on very modern lines: compulsory labor and armed guards. The 
leader, Nelawiyang, having come down to Lenakel to see Nichol, and being held 
in jail, an armed expedition came to his rescue, and for half a day the District 
Agent had good reason to believe his life was in danger. The sending of military 
reinforcements from Vila was necessary to repress the rising. The punishments 
however were less harsh than in the previous instance. 

Nothing happened next until 1947 when a few people raided a European store 
at Whitesands to destroy colored price labels: a vision had told one of them John 
Frum did not want any color except black and white. This time the new French 
District Agent was responsible for the very severe repression. 

At this stage, a new idea began to bear on their minds, in parallel to the impetus 
derived from the myth of John Frum, the organization of codperatives, the exist- 
ence of which, if realized, would help the natives out of the hands of the local 
traders. A first try, which very soon fell flat, was organized on a large scale with 
the codperation of a European who, after a few weeks, let down the show to set 
himself up as an independent trader. 

After the death of Nichol in 1944, his joint French and British successors 
reorganized the administration of the island, with most of the assessors being 
ex-John Frum secondary leaders. The sanction thus given to the personal ambitions 
of a few influential men probably helped to stabilize the lull which went on until 
1952. On the other side, this was also a time of consolidation for the John Frum 
new paganism. The new heathen groups settled down in their diminutive villages. 
Kava drinking became more orderly, being restricted to adults. Dancing was no 
longer an everyday haphazard affair, but organized either on a big scale in the 
frame of the ceremonial complex of the nekowiar, or only for such events as were 
considered as traditionally warranting it: name-giving ceremonies, circumcision, 
marriage, end of the mourning period, first fruits ceremony. The garden magic 
was reintroduced on a big scale. But compared with the pre-war period, there was 
little talk of the action of death-magic. 

In the Whitesands area, where a full return to previous pagan conditions was 
difficult owing to the lack of knowledge in a number of instances, the people tried 
out a loose affiliation with the Catholic Mission, coupled with dances and kava 

inking. Moreover it was hoped that the Marist Father could eventually be made 
use of to placate the French District Agent. 

In July 1952, a series of judgments spelled terms of up to three years jail to a 
number of natives for having endangered public order. These decisions had fol- 
lowed a joint visit of the two Resident Commissioners, who were under the imptes- 
sion that events which might have been grave had only just been prevented. The 
happenings were confined to the Lenakel area. 
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A sick woman, Nowanae by name, had a vision of her husband’s dead father, 
come to take her away to Ipay, the subterranean land of the dead. Helped by her 
husband and her father, who spat on her the necessary chewed magic leaves, she 
came back to life. A few days later came a new vision, this time of an unknown 
being called Sam Nikéru. After her recovery, she did not see him any more, but 
only heard his voice. She thus got to have the reputation of a clairvoyant, a clever 
as they say in pidjin. Her reputation was enhanced once she had revealed an 
adultery affair of which no one had known. Her success seems to have started a 
craze. Nowanae’s husband, too, started to have visions of this same Sam Nikéru. 
Another woman had visions of her dead son. This was normal enough in the native 
society, but it had been unheard of for a long time. 

At the end of February 1952, at a name-giving dance at Loonelapén (the 
village of one of the principal assessors of the island, Nagat) , a number of people 
revealed having had similar visions, one of them being about a person called Jack 
Navy whose name was, if I am not mistaken, taken from a cigarette advertisement. 
The gist of all this was that warships had come from the land of the dead and 
were, for the present, staying at the bottom of the sea. They would soon come to 
the surface. They were evidently the warships of John Frum and the long-awaited 
day of his glory seemed near. Scouts, sent to the top of a hill, reported back having 
seen lights on the sea. The next day everybody — men from eight different tribal 
groups — went down closer to the sea and awaited the coming of the warships. 
They hid in the bush by day and reassembled at night. Nobody was to go to buy 
in the stores except by permission of the elders. It had been said by an old man, 
Noklam — who had an old reputation for clairvoyance, enhanced by the fact he 
was from the south of the island — that the visions were true, that out of the 
warships would come a man with long hair, following the custom of Tanna, and 
his body entirely covered with leaves of nesey, an odoriferous plant the leaves of 
which are normally worn in armlets on ceremonial occasions. In February the young 
men and even children wore such armlets every day, and this aroused comment 
which went to the French and British District Agents. The collective expectation 
lasted for nearly a month and a half. Then the meeting broke down, nothing hav- 
ing come, and the general fear of administrative action helped the leaders, at first 
obliged to follow their people, to disband them now. At the beginning of June 
everybody had gone back and the situation was calm. It was only then that factual 
denunciations enabled the District Agents to strike. 

In the districts more to the south, wild stories on the same theme had circulated 
too, and those responsible for the rumors were severely punished. On the White- 
sands side, the elders of the Sulphur Bay people, only just back home after seven 
years’ exile, were sent back to Efate, if not for not having abandoned their convic- 
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tions, at least for having expressed them again in the terms of the now long- 
cherished myth of John Frum. 


The problem, which today faces the observer and the administration, is best 
given by the double aspect of the affair: thirteen years at least of existence of the 
nativistic movement and twelve years of more or less intense and apparently useless 
administrative repression. 

The situation in which the people were placed and the way in which they 
reacted towards it can evidently give us the reasons which conditioned the existence 
of the movement itself. 

A hundred years of progressive Christianization and forty years of direct ad- 
ministrative control had brought to the people very little they considered of value, 
very little to help them in the daily problems of their material life. On one side: 
suppression of dances and feasts, suppression of the tradition of prostitution, of 
polygamy, of kava drinking, partially-successful attempts at suppressing any form 
of magic. On the positive side: establishment of peace, action against the abuses of 
recruiters and traders, both elements being of a temporary value to the mind of the 
people and of very slight importance to the present generation; the teaching of 
literacy in the vernacular, and up to a certain extent some teaching of English. 
The building of huts with elevated plaited bamboo or cane work, instead of having 
the roofs sloping down to the ground, was also an innovation. 

On the debit side: no provision of water in a land where it is a rare thing, 
despite the Mission’s teaching of the rules of hygiene which, of course, involved the 
use of large quantities of water. There was the money available and willing labor 
to build tanks but nobody ever cared to give the necessary technical and organizing 
help. No valuable teaching of English or of the arts and crafts the people would 
have liked their children to learn. It is only now that the Presbyterian native teach- 
ers are taught the art of making very simple furniture. With the exception of 
copra, there was no new crop introduction. The people had been taught to satisfy 
their money wants through copra-making but were left without any answer other 
than passiveness, nonproduction, when there was a slump in the prices. 

The tentative political organization established by the Mission, with its char- 
acter of autonomy towards the rest of the European organization in the islands, 
was replaced by district administration of a rather heavy kind — two European 
District Agents, for less than seven thousand native people. 

It must be said that if both the Presbyterian Mission and the Condominium 
Government seemingly erred in the organization of this island’s administration, 
they had good justification for it. The traditional political structure is so scattered 
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and “atomistic” that something had to be done about it. When the missionaries 
tried to find who were the Tanna equivalents of the Polynesian chiefs of whom 
they had experience, they were confronted with a situation where one man in ten 
was claiming chiefly rank.’ Even if they had recognized the implications of such a 
state of things, they were bound to make a choice, for the sake of the practical 
prosecution of their work. It was a case of a few ambitious individuals recognizing 
the possibilities of the new Christian set-up, and of the missionaries leaning too 
heavily on their first converts, and being incapable of remaining neutral in the 
converts’ very secular 

Then came the administration and the native political structure it superimposed 

The fault of the chosen solution was that theoretically all had to go through 
the hands of the District Agent, and that the powers of his local native represen- 
tatives had never been fixed. They were, in fact, only meant to be his assessors at 
the native tribunal. This organization left the people no other hope of attaining 
autonomy in their local affairs than outside or against the Condominium structure. 
One could even say that any amount of local autonomy had to be acquired against 
the Mission whose hierarchical structure — pastors, teachers, elders, nominated and 
directed by the missionary — was very closely patterned on the local Christian 
society as organized inside the villages, modelled by the Mission’s and the Admin- 
istration’s influence. 

Thus any new step, in the absence of any hope of bettering their material life, 
had to be directed towards recovering political autonomy at the lowest level. This 
was almost obtained through the abandonment of the Mission and the breaking up 
of the Christian villages. The years passed have helped to reorganize, in a tradi- 
tional way, what had seemed to be at a time an almost anarchic state of affairs. 

Today the Condominium Government is more or less considered as a nuisance 
although an existing entity which must for the present be taken into account. 
Native leaders are influential and popular only inasmuch as they play along with 
the District Agents to the best of the interests of their people, that is, strive to 
reduce in the greatest possible measure the practical operation of the European 
administrators. 

We have just written of a reorganization of the native society. After May 1941 

1 These so called “chiefs” are of two kinds: -yéréméré (yélmalii) who boast the prerogative 


Ce ne They are the 
more numerous and wield very little apparent 

qual die dad alee, EE ETE atime o> eae Dn eumne d 
peace and war. Negotiations pertaining to this vital problem must go through them, and some 
of these office holders appear to be influential over wide areas. 
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this was accomplished with a very traditional bias: the Presbyterian Christian So- 
ciety with its hierarchy of dignitaries under the control of the missionaries was 
replaced by the normal Melanesian gerontocracy with an insistence on the tradi- 
tional sets of feasts, dances, and pig-killings, where the important people come to 
the fore, but with very little predominance anywhere of an individual man. 

The desertion of the mission came as the crux of a long developing crisis, for 
which the John Frum myth gave what was considered an answer. Its irrational 
aspects hide certain facts about it from us. We know “John Frum” or “John 
Broom” — the one who will “broom” the White man out of the islands — is said 
to be the reincarnation of the former god, Karapenmun, whose name was invoked 
in the last century by the enemies of Christianization. 

This gives us the link: the message of John Frum provided for decisions, for 
acts which were already in the minds of people and for which some had already 
shown the way. The myth here gave an opportunity for the crystallization of long 
pent feelings, and as far as can be seen, helped towards a positive, if very partial, 
solution. Moreover, who could say that John Frum did not exist when the whole 
island had followed his word? Under his new form, the god had provided for the 
first organic structure of the movement, by the appointment of so-called “ropes,” 
messengers who carried his words and were thus his local representatives. In the 
same way, be they at Sulphur Bay with the sons of John Frum or at Ikolau in the 
north building an aerodrome, the later versions of the myth fitted in with the local 
conditions, or followed the necessities of a moving picture, offering in each case, if 
not a way out of the difficulty, at least a framework in which the life of the move- 
ment could be further organized, on a military-like basis for instance, or kept alive 
through the activities of a team of youngsters when the older people were all in 
exile. 


In the little space at my disposal, it is not possible to discuss the general problem 
of cargo cults at large. I would like only to stress one final point. This is the value 
of the myth for a Melanesian society in transition, not only as a way out of the 
problems felt, but in the first instance as a means of apprehending the contact 
situation, when the White man responsible has revealed his incapacity to offer a 
rational solution which would have seemed of value to the people. In this case at 
least it is as if “Man Tanna” had only accepted Christianity and European suprem- 
acy as a temporary state of things, as a solution to the necessities of change which 
could any day be reviewed and rejected. 
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